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The Hero 


As employment interviewer for My curiosity grew. I was sure 


a large aircraft company, I meet he had won the medal through 
and talk with many kinds of some unprecedented act of valor. 


people. I thought nothing could The details of his employment 
surprise me. But the other day 


being completed, I did something 


a recently discharged sailor set | gon’t ordinarily do. I asked him 
me back on my heels. ; 


Well dressed in civvies, he 
wore on his lapel the Purple 
Heart as well as his honorable 
discharge button. However, it 
was another large gold medal, 
with a number of bars suspended 
from it, which really took my 
eye. ALFRED SEALE in Coronet 


how it had happened. 


“Oh,” he replied proudly, yet 
with the modesty befitting a 
hero. “I got that before I went 
into the Navy. I won it for going 
to Sunday school for ten years 
without missing a Sunday.” 
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Women at work 

Pope Pius believes the time has come 
when more women must go out into 
the working world, the Rev. George 
Higgins of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference says. 

“Most women work to fill the gaps 
in their husband’s income,” Father Hig- 
gins declares. “Catholics would be 
much more sensible to concentrate on 
a just wage system and decent condi- 
tions for those who have to work than 
to follow the old naive assumption that 
all women belong in the home and 
should get back to it.” 

Father Higgins spoke at a conference 
on industrial problems in Portland, 
Oregon, early this month. The confer- 
ence was attended by leaders of labor, 
banking, industry, and priests prom- 
inent in social work. 

Any industrialist could solve his 
labor problems by agreeing to take a 
certain amount on his investment and 
turning the rest of the income of his 
industry back to wage earners in 
higher pay or to consumers in lower 
prices, said the Rev. William A. Bolger. 

Lower prices as a means of increased 
production and employment were ad- 
vocated by the Rev. Thomas J. Tobin. 
The consumer should get the benefit of 
increased mechanical efficiency, through 
a revision of price policy by industry, 
he said. 

Religion can help labor and man- 
agement to solve their problems, the 
conference agreed. 


Co-operation 

Co-operation between the church, la- 
bor, and management is needed to solve 
the problems of the future, said the Rt. 
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IN THE NEWS... 


Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of Massachu- 
setts at a dinner in Boston this month. 

“I know the shortcomings of the 
church better than any layman,” said 
the bishop. “But I know it is the church 
which has kept alive the divine glow 
in the midst of a world that is doing so 
much to blow it out. 

“We are not going to keep our so- 
ciety going unless we realize that the 
teachings of Christ are not poetry but 
stern reality,” said Bishop. Sherrill. 


Prof. Paul J. W. Pigers of MIT. 


warned the 1,200 who banqueted in 
Boston that churchmen must not align 
themselves with “reactionary manage- 
ment” in efforts to suppress labor. He 
urged laymen of the churches to serve 
on fact-finding committees 
mediators and arbitrators in labor dis- 
putes. 


Union leaders | 
At the Presbyterian Labor Temple in 


and. ast 


New York 30 delegates from nine Prot-_ 


estant denominations attended a three- 
day Labor relations conference. 
“Because Protestantism is largely 
middle-class, many a Protestant youth 
has never seen a real, live labor 
leader,” it was decided. “Youth groups 


should visit labor meetings, and invite - 


labor leaders to take part in their pro- 
grams.” 


Competition 


Most of the movies in the United > 


States are closed on Sunday mornings, 
even in states which allow them to open 
at noon. In Denmark, movie theaters 
are opening early on Sundays, which 
cuts down Sunday school attendance. 
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Lutheran Bishop Hans Fuglsang- 


F: Damgaard, along with a group of Sun- 
_ day school leaders, has petitioned the 


Ministry of Justice to shut the movies 
until later in the day, reports Religious 
News Service. In Copenhagen there are 
84 Sunday schools in which about 
12,500 children are registered. Attend- 
ance is usually about 70 percent. This 
percentage has been decreasing, and the 
movies are blamed. 

Early opening of the theaters began 
during the war, to make up for early 
closing which was necessary under 
conditions then prevailing. The prac- 
tice should not be continued in peace- 
time, churchmen contend. Ny 


Don't blame Luther 

Some of Luther’s friends give 
him credit for every worthy 
achievement of the modern world. 
Some enemies accuse him of all 
the shortcomings known to man. 
But nobody claims that Luther 
had arthritis. 

Therefore a rumpus has been 
kicked up by a resolution, intro- 
duced in the U. S. Congress sev- 
eral months ago, which would set 
Oct. 31 as National Arthritis Day. 
People who suffer from this dis- 
tressing malady would receive 
public attention on this day, ac- 
cording to the resolution which 
has been referred to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Of course Oct. 31 is Reforma- 
tion Day. Perhaps a sly plot has 
been devised to get people to 
think about arthritis and forget 
Luther. The Michigan Associa- 
tion of Lutheran Men’s Clubs has 
petitioned Congress not to pass 
the Arthritis Day resolution, 
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Religion at school 
Pupils should be granted graduation 
credits in the public schools for taking 
courses in religious education, believes 
Dr. Edwin R. van Kleeck, assistant 
commission of education of New York. 
A petition has been submitted to the 
Education Department asking that 
Rochester, N. Y., schools be ordered to 
stop giving such credits. A similar de- 
mand was made in Ithaca recently. 
“What the constitution says is that 
state funds shall not be paid to denom- 
inational schools,” explains Dr. van 
Kleeck. “The boards of education in 
the various school districts are fully 
within their rights in granting credits.” 
Objection to this, he says, is based on 
a wrong reading of the constitution. 
“Are we to believe that one hour a 
week, which is the actual practice, is 
too much?” asked Dr. van Kleeck re- 
garding the released-time classes. “Or, 
having studied in their own churches 
for that hour, are we to withhold cred- 
its toward graduation when we grant 
such credits for virtually any other sub- 
ject imaginable, including, in some 
schools, rhythmic dancing and dumb- 
bell drills?” 


The public school board in Libby, 
Mont., will release pupils for one hour 
a week of religious instruction. This 
is the first such action in Montana. The 
action resulted from a proposal of the 
ministerial association of Libby. 


Pastors’ salaries? 

Minimum salaries for ministers were 
discussed by the Upper South Carolina 
Conference of the Methodist Church 
at the annual session in Clemson. 

The minimum should be $1,800 for a 
pastor with wife and children; $1,650 
for pastor and wife, no children; and 
$1,500 for pastor, no wife, no children. 
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Action on the proposed salary scale was 
deferred for further consideration. 


Feeding Germans 

Unrra, not the American and Rus- 
sian military governments, should be 
responsible for feeding the people of 
Finland and Germany, said Dr. Paul 
C. Empie in Chicago at a regional meet- 
ing of Lutheran World Action cam- 
paign leaders. 

The United Nations relief organiza- 
tion is not permitted to distribute food 
in countries which were at war with 
the United Nations. 

“Indifference and laxity” exist in 
America regarding European relief, 
said Dr. Empie. He stated that the 
food shortage in Europe is so acute 
that the Lutheran drive for funds, orig- 
inally planned to provide Bibles and 
reconstruct churches, has instead be- 
come largely a campaign to raise money 
to feed the starving. 

Half of the $10,000,000 World Action 
fund sought in 1946-47 must be used 
for food, to supplement activities of 
UNRRA and the military governments. 


Food for Czechoslovakia 

The World Council of Churches is ap- 
pointing Prof. Joseph L. Hromadka in 
his homeland, Czechoslovakia, to take 
charge of a program of relief. Swiss 
airplanes may be used to get goods into 
the country, because of the acute need, 
says Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 

Dr. Hromadka has been a professor 
at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 
He has been in Europe for about four 
months, and was recently elected pres- 
ident of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia. 

In a telegram to Dr. S. C. Michel- 
felder, the professor says he is com- 
piling a list of needy persons and 
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groups. He urged immediate delivery | 
of heifers, mules, bicycles, and wheat. 
German heathen 

“German people are not all heathen,” 
says Dr. August Hinderer, who has 
suffered 12 years of Nazi persecution. 
“We can show them and the rest of the 
world that not all within our country 
was wrecked by treason from within 
and bombs from above. Upon the foun- 
dation of Christian acts we can build 
a new nation.” 

Dr. Hinderer, reports the Protestant 
Voice, was for 23 years head of the 
Protestant church news agency in Ger- 


many. It was the “Associated Press” of — 


the religious field, and supplied news 
to 1,400 papers. Efforts are being made 
to re-establish the agency. 


What they think in Australia 
Radio programs featuring “crude 
murders and music with jungle noises” 


-are not popular in Australia either, 


says Archbishop Matthew Boevice. 
He is also against importation of “in- 


ferior” serial stories from the United | 


States. 


“It is a mistake,” he says, “to think | 


that Australians are primitive bar- 


barians who need education in the | 


form of serials imported from abroad.” 


Wreckage in Warsaw 

Oldest Lutheran church in Warsaw, 
built in 1780, is gone. Also destroyed 
are Lutheran homes for aged and or- 
phans, as well as homes of the pastors. 


Only one Lutheran church remains, a 


chapel in Lexzne street. 


News recently received by the Na- | 
tional Lutheran Council is the first to 
reach America from Warsaw Lutherans 


/ 


since invasion of Poland. Persecution | 
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of Protestant clergymen was intense, 
the report states, similar to that of pro- 
fessors and physicians. 

‘“Pastor Bursche perished in a con- 
centration camp in 1941,” says the re- 
port. “Pastor Kreutz was, held six 


- months in the Warsaw jail and after 


his release did not resume pastoral 
activities. .. . Pastor Gumpert perished 
during the uprising of Warsaw’s under- 
ground in 1944. . . . Pastors Michaelis, 
Rygier, Trenknew, and Gloetz are 
alive.” 


Seminaries install professors 

At the Philadelphia Seminary two- 
professors were inaugurated at the au- 
tumn commencement, Oct. 30. Ds 
Martin J. Heinecken has been called 
to the professorship of dogmatics. He 
was formerly a professor at Wagner 
College. Dr. Charles M. Cooper has 
been advanced from an assistant pro- 
fessorship in the department of Old 
Testament study. 

At the Lutheran Seminary of Can- 
ada, Waterloo, Ontario, Dr. U. S. Leu- 
pold was installed as professor of New 
Testament on Sept. 30. He had been 
pastor of Christ Church, Maynooth, 
Ontario. In addition to teaching in the 
seminary, he will be director of music 
at Waterloo College. 


Bible is read in St. Paul 

Fifty thousand people in St. Paul, 
Minn., have been reading a chapter of 
the Gospel according to St. John each 
day. They have also been memorizing 
one verse of each chapter. 

The Bible reading resulted from a 
crusade led by the American Bible So- 
ciety and the St. Paul Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation. Of 150 Protestant churches in 


the city, 140 took part in the crusade. 


They distributed bookmarks, reading 
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schedules, and 15,000 copies of direc- 
tions on how to read the Bible. 


Assignment for Chaplain Brown 

Col. Frank M. Brown has been made 
chief chaplain in the Mediterranean 
theater of operation. Chaplain Brown 
went overseas in April 1944. In August 
of this year he was advanced to the 
rank of colonel, and in September was 
cited for the bronze star medal for 


General Oxx congratulates Colonel Brown 


“superior performance as a clergyman 
and as a military chaplain.” 

Chaplain Brown, a ULC pastor, was 
in charge of the Luther Hospice in 
Philadelphia at the time he was called, 
as a reserve chaplain, for army service. 
He has been senior chaplain of the 
peninsular base section in Italy since 
the summer of 1944. 


Chaplains coming home 

In two months ending Oct. 31, 752 
U. S. Army chaplains were released 
from service. That left 7,584 still on 
active duty. Up to Oct. 31, announces 
Chief Chaplain Luther D. Miller, 76 
chaplains were killed in action, 67 died 
otherwise than in battle—three of them 
in Japanese prison camps. 


In the postwar warld about 1,800 
Protestant chaplains will continue on 
government assignment, it is estimated. 
They will be in the army, navy, and 
veterans’ hospitals. Another 400 chap- 
lains will be needed for full-time serv- 
ice in hospitals and penal institutions. 


Industrial chaplains 

Interest in chaplains for industry has 
been increasing since the close of the 
war. ; 

In Newark, N. J., a non-profit or- 
ganization—Chaplain Counselors for 
Industry, Inc.—was formed to succeed 
the Industrial Chaplaincy Commission 
of the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals. 

Herman Armerding, who heads the 
new organization, said surveys made 
the past year indicate “a new approach, 
industry-centered on one hand and 
Christ-centered on the other with a 
realistic first-century evangelism, will 


be necessary to gain wide entrance to) 
industrial plants and meet the chal-. 
lenge squarely.” 

In Edinburg, Scotland, belief that in- | 
dustrial chaplains will be engaged on a. 
full-time basis was expressed before: 
the Church of Scotland Synod of 
Lothian and Tweedsdale. Industrial 
chaplain Stewart Thompson, who made 
the statement, divided workers into 
three classes—a minority of real Chris- 
tians, a smaller minority who believe 
organized religion an organized racket, 
and the majority who are “just indif- 
ferent.” 

In Liverpool, a Catholic priest and 
an Anglican vicar joined hands in mak- 
ing proposals which made _ possible 
breaking a deadlock and ended a dock 
strike. 

San Antonio, Texas, clergy of Prot- 
estant, Roman and Jewish faiths, have 
offered to hear labor disputes and make 
recommendations. 
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A Curt 1s BaprizED 


“This baptism today means it is not a little thing for God to have 
this child. A moment or two, and the little one will be brought in 
among us. And who but must be moved by the beauty and vividness 
and pathos of the picture held before us—the aimless, crumped baby 
hands, the wailing little voice, there is the helplessness of our hu- 
manity incarnate; and this wee soul has been set down in this dan- 
gerous world where the ways are steep and slippery, and the cross- 
roads intricate and puzzling, and dangers are ubiquitous and unavoid- 
able; and a principle of evil and experience, follows it, foot by foot, 
with watchful and unwinking eyes; and flying sparks of temptation 
blow everywhere, ready to light on its inflammable little heart. And 
it means much that God pledges Himself to defend it; that He will 
guard it, and guide it, and surround it with an unsleeping care, and 
do all that a Father’s heart can do, to bring it safely through. That, 
then, is fixed and sure and settled. This little one will never be alone, 
left to itself, to make such poor shift as it can, thrown on its own 
resources—that, and nothing further. Never. Here and now the God 
whose word is truth pledges Himself to that.” 


—Joun ArtTHUR GossIP 


Religion is the possibility of the removal of every ground of con- 


fidence except confidence in God alone, 


—Karl Barth 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


No more tulip-bulb diet 

A PEEP AT the Netherlands shows how 
her people are approaching their re- 
habilitation problem. With their chief 
prewar market, the Reich, gone; the 
return of their source of supplies and 
wealth in the East Indies territory at 
least temporarily in doubt; their na- 
tion-wide system of _ transportation, 
their mechanical industries, and much 
of their fertile land ruined by retreat- 
ing Germans, they have doggedly set to 
work to restore their country in a\truly 
conservative fashion. ‘ 

Lack of electric power limits street- 
car service to a few hours each day. 
Other vehicles are very scarce, the 
chief mode of travel being the bicycle. 
Food is scarce, but the day of keeping 
alive by eating tulip bulbs is past. 

An efficient rationing system, hon- 
ored by the citizens, is keeping a very 
gaunt wolf from the door. An over- 
willing black market is not patronized, 
even for tobacco, though only three 
cigarettes a day are available. Holland 
has a commercial agreement with Bel- 
gium, but it is inoperative only be- 
cause she has nothing to sell except 
tulip bulbs, and most of those come 
here. The stock market remains closed 
until the government can check all 
securities in the public’s possession. 
Holland has called in all her paper cur- 
rency, to correct the confusion caused 
by over-free Nazi printing presses. 


Communists influence people 
EUROPE’S REACTION against Commu- 
nist pressure has had several suggestive 
illustrations recently. Norway’s reac- 
tion is somewhat easy-going because 
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that country is physically remote from 
the pressure exerted by Communist 
direction on central and eastern Eu- 
rope. In Norway an all-labor govern- 
ment is about to be established from 
which two Communist members of the 
preceding provisional government will 
be eliminated. Russia has already pro- 
tested the unfriendliness of the inten- 
tion, but Norway has told Russia that 
the determination of her domestic 
affairs is not a matter for outside in- 
terference. 

The victory of the Conservatives in 
Hungary is even more significant be- 
cause it was a triumph over Russian- 
inspired interference with Hungary’s 
political structure. In the recent elec- 
tion, which achieved freedom with 
difficulty, the Communists came out 
last in the race. Hostility to Com- 
munist pressure. is deep and wide- 
spread also in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania (where riots have broken out 
in protest against interference), and 
Bulgaria. If really free elections are 
eventually set up in these countries 
the same anti-Communist reaction may 
follow. 


States’ rights 

Russta is carrying out a decentraliza- 
tion of her government machinery by 
distributing powers of self-government 
to her fourteen subordinate republics. 
Likewise some of Moscow’s ministries 
will be removed bodily to provincial 
centers, such as Leningrad, Kiev, etc. 

This step is prompted, Stockholm 
says, by Russia’s war-born realization 
that her centrally located government 
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was a danger instead of a help; hence 
the establishment of multiple command 
posts. 

While this will reduce the import- 
ance of Moscow, it will relieve the 
extreme congestion of the Soviet ad- 
ministration. A somewhat similar pro- 
gram was considered for the United 
States some years ago, with division 
of the nation into provinces that would 
ignore state lines for administration 
purposes. This was viewed with much 
suspicion. 


Planes can carry blessing 

AIRPLANES, WHICH SHOULD be used 
for the service of men rather than for 
their destruction, have come to be 
known best as bearers of terror. There- 
fore it is good news to know that the 
ill fame is not indelible. Recently 
R A F heavy bombers have been put 
to a happier use. They have been 
flying Jewish children from the Nazi 
concentration camps of Teresin, on the 
borders of Saxony and Bohemia, to 
rest homes provided on the shores of 
Lake Windermere in Britain, to be 
restored to the conditions of normal 
life. Among them are 3-year-old chil- 
dren who have heretofore viewed life 
only from behind barbed wire. 


Vatican 

THE OUTCRY AGAINST Harold J. Laski, 
Britain’s voluble press agent for the 
Labor Government, because he criti- 
cized the Vatican for its “political in- 
terventionism” in Spain and elsewhere, 
soon died down for various reasons. 
For one, Rome uses severe pressure 
on news distributors with respect to 
unfavorable news items. For another, 
in this case, Rome felt that silence was 
her best defense. 

In the meantime, those of her own 
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household delivered the most telling 
blows to Rome’s political meddling. 
Commonweal, the best of Catholic 
periodicals, said (Oct. 19), “What Mr. 
Laski attacked was the discipline and 
politics of the church and not the 
church itself, and it is a sad thing 
when Catholics so easily earn the dis- 
like of their neighbors by the assump- 
tion that any criticism of any aspect of 
the church is inadmissible.” 

The Nation, decidedly leftist journal, 
carried (Oct. 27) a vigorous defense 
of Mr. Laski’s attack by a liberal 
Catholic, Lawrence Fernsworth. The 
contention of both papers was that if 
the Papacy claims to be a political en- 
tity it is the proper object of comment 
and criticism. Even Archbishop Ryan, 
ever a vigorous defender of the privi- 
leges of the Roman Church, acknowl- 
edged such strictures as these to be 
valid. 


Oil 

THE PRESIDENT’S recent proclamation, 
claiming jurisdiction over the natural 
resources of the undersea ‘continental 
shelf beyond the 3-mile limit, attracted 
little attention. Its purpose, however, 
was important, being nothing less than 
the national protection of submerged 
oil-bearing formations which are be- 
lieved to exist all the way out to the 
600-foot depth which marks the end 
of this shelf. 

Submarines equipped with delicate 
instruments are to be used in explor- 
ing the oil resources of the shelf. In- 
terior Department scientists believe 
that such submerged oil-bearing lands 
may extend as far as 100 miles into the 
Gulf of Mexico. A more intensive 
search for oil deposits is also being 
carried on by new methods devised by 
geologists in sedimentation studies. 
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Strikes 

Unless and until democracy works 
economically, it is imagery and win- 
dow dressing. So this strike epidemic 
must stop. But how? Why must intel- 
ligent, loyal and competent employees 
suffer the indignities of walking in a 
picket line? It is moronic. It may be 
a logical way to do business for certain 
carriers of signs in front of the Capitol, 
Supreme Court, and White eek 
not for an intelligent handling of a 
real problem. 


Everybody's Business 

There are too few people who see 
two sides to this labor-management 
argument and who also see that the 
average citizen has a moral respon~ 
sibility to get into this thing with all 
the thought and spirit he can com- 
mand. The Government is looking for 
ideas. A formula must be created to 
handle labor-management disputes; or, 
as David Lawrence says, a set of pro- 
cedure rules for collective bargaining. 
Wherever you live and work, send 
your Congressman or the President 
your opinions and the quiet reason for 
them, not your demands— any child 
can do that. What is your solution, or, 
better, your next steps? 


One Young Man 
A young man just out of the Navy 


was explaining to me the next steps 
he would propose. He thinks the jury 
- system should be used. A group of 
citizens, drawn under the | present 
method of picking a jury, would repre- 
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sent a cross-section of society and, if 
capable of passing on a man’s life in 
a murder trial, would certainly be able 
to decide the merits of an industrial 
dispute. He believes that in such a 
jury, management, labor, high and low 
incomes would represent the sort of 
elemental justice for which average 
men can be trusted. He does not think 
the present so-called “disinterested 
third party” is effective. 


A Formula 

Today a prominent newspaper, in 
discussing the local streetcar strike, 
announced that management had won 
“Round One.” Handling these strikes 
is a matter of scientific scholarship in 
the field of economics and _ political 
science. It surely is not a prize fight. 
People sitting across tables, with a 
conciliator at one end, growling at one 
another, making purely selfish de- 
mands, can’t settle anything that will 
stay settled. We need something more 
than a clash of self interests. We must 
have a formula of management-inves- 
tor profit (revealed in income tax re- 
turns) as related to wages. And then a 
court of reference with power to say 
the last word. This court would be in 
the interest of decent procedure, re- 
spect for property, and the rights of 
the public. Quite obviously, the present 
labor legislation is inadequate. The 
spirit of democracy has been expressed 
in collective bargaining without rules 
of procedure. Toward this end the 
President's Labor-Management Con- 
ference must succeed. 


What Comes Next in Japan? 


By EDWIN MOLL 


Yesterday in New York City the 
committee which went to investigate 
conditions of the Christian Church in 
Japan was scheduled to make its report. 
This committee of four American 
churchmen has completed a thorough 
investigation. Even the Emperor Hiro- 
hito gave the committee an interview. 
The report states that prospects for 
mission work are encouraging. 

Lutherans are especially concerned 
about the status of their own missions. 
First authentic information regarding 
Lutheran work has come from Chap- 
lain Martin Poch, of the Missouri 
Synod, who writes from Tokyo as 
follows: : 

“The work has suffered consider- 
ably. This was due, of course, to the 
war and to the intolerable restrictions 
placed upon religious activities by the 
Japanese government. The membership 
of the Church has dropped to about 
one-fourth to one-third of its prewar 
strength. My personal observation, 
however, is that the nucleus is excel- 
lent. The faith is stalwart. Preaching 
is confessional. 

“After various meetings with both 
clergy and laymen, we have reached 
the conclusion that it would be well for 
the ULC to send a representative to 
Japan as soon as possible, to consult 
and advise with the brethren here.” 

His letter further reveals that of the 
approximately 40 national pastors of 
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our church, 21 have been killed, have 
died, or have gone into the army, or 
have entered one of the professions 
such as medicine and teaching. He lists 
a number of churches and parsonages 
as destroyed. He states: 

“About one-fourth of the work is be- 
ing carried on. Membership has 
dropped considerably. Seventeen Chris- 
tian workers were killed in Tokyo by 
bombings at Bethany College. Japanese © 
pastors and laymen express desire for 
the return of missionaries. Financial 
aid is needed especially in rebuilding. 
The best thing the churches in America 
can do is to advise with the churches 
in Japan concerning the problems of 
confessionalism, rebuilding, and Chris- 
tian education. The food and clothing 
situation is bad.” 

A meeting of Lutheran missionary 
executives was held in New York City 
Nov. 15, attended by Dr. Abdel Ross. 
Wentz, Miss Nona Diehl, Dr. Edward 
T. Horn, the secretaries of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, and others. They 
considered the possibility of sending 
Lutheran representatives to Japan. A 
decision will be reached as soon. as pos- 
sible. During the war years the Board 
of Foreign Missions set up a reserve 
fund of $40,000 which will be used to 
begin the work of relief and recon- 
struction. This sum is entirely inade- 
quate and merely represents the best 
that can be done at this time with the 
resources at hand. 


There must be no bitterness in the reconstructed world. No matter 
what we have undergone and suffered, we must try to forgive those 
who injured us and remember only the lesson gained thereby. 


—Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
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PRISONERS OF WAR 


Should they be consigned 


to the scrap heap? The Church believes they are worth reclaiming 


NaZI WARRIORS REACHED AMERICAN 
shores. They came in scores of ships 
and put ashore at many ports. But it 
was not the sort of invasion they had 
planned. They came as a defeated 
army, dejected and confused. They 
were prisoners of war. 

Now these men begin life anew. 
Their future is uncertain. To a great 
extent it will depend on the treatment 
they get in prison camps. Some of\the 
men are very young, really only boys. 
None of them can be tossed on the 
scrap heap of these times. They are 
worth being reclaimed. 

“Any program of re-education of the 
prisoners of war, those who were Nazi 
party members and those who were 
not, must begin by going back to what 
these men learned at mothers’ knees,” 
says Dr. W. L. Scheding, field secretary 
of the Lutheran Commission for Pris- 
oners of War. “They must be strength- 
ened in old-fashioned faith in Christ. 
All other re-education is a waste of 
effort.” 


LUTHERANS HAVE BEEN ESPECIALLY RE- 
sponsible for ministry to German pris- 
- oners in American camps. A com- 

mission of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil and the Missouri Synod was created 
to undertake the task. A National 
Council field secretary took over work 
in eastern United States, and a Missouri 
representative was assigned territory 
west of the Mississippi. 

“The work of the Commission at the 
beginning was to ascertain and meet 
the need for Bibles, hymnals, and 
prayer books,” explains Dr. Scheding. 
“We learned of the need for books, 
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communion equipment, and vestments 
for German pastors who are prisoners. 
Also we estimated what was needed to 
assist prisoners who had been students 
for the ministry.” 

Then began the Lutheran ministry to 
friendless, hopeless men. Those se- 
lected to direct this ministry were ac- 
credited by the office of the provost 
marshal general of the U. S. Army. 
That office has been helpful to the 
Church in every way and has been 
deeply interested in the spiritual wel- 
fare of the prisoners. Local civilian 
pastors were secured to conduct serv- 
ices in areas where army chaplains 
were unfamiliar with the German lan- 
guage. About 150 Lutheran clergymen 
have been helping. 


WHEREVER POSSIBLE A GERMAN PASTOR 
who is himself a prisoner is assigned 
the tasks of ministry to his fellow pris- 
oners. “Generally we found these pas- 
tors true and faithful,” reports Dr. 
Scheding. Most of them belonged to 
the Confessional Church in Germany. 
“That may have been the reason they 
were sent to the front as ordinary sol- 
diers,” Dr. Scheding surmises. A num- 
ber of them had been followers of Mar- 
tin Niemoeller. 

“We met with more than 100 of these 
pastors, often for hours, satisfying their 
hunger for information about the 
Church. The longing of these men to 
learn more of the way of our Amer- 
ican church life and work is pathetic. 
They want this knowledge to take 
home.” 

The prisoners are about like average 
people anywhere. About 18-20 percent 
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church members. 


are devoted 
were drafted into the army. Their faith 
has increased in proportion to their 
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troubles. “That is the group of men 
upon whom we must rely for a better 
Germany. They are interested in the 
American type of church life, and wish 
to have some American pastors sta- 
tioned in Germany to advise and help 
their Church into American ways. 

“Practically all of them,” says Dr. 
Scheding, “are troubled about their 
families, homes, farms or _ business. 
None of these men have heard anything 
about their families. They labor under 
the stress of not knowing whether their 
dear ones are alive or dead, of not being 
sure of ever finding them again. In this 
uncertainty they have received the 
spiritual care and comfort of the 
Church. It has helped make their lives 
bearable. 

“The sincerity of these prisoners al- 
ways surprises me,” says Dr. Scheding. 
“We reached a large base camp around 
6 P. M. Men in camps work all day, 
so they are free only in the evening. 
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After consultation with the command- 
ing officer and the post chaplain, it was 
decided to hold a meeting for the men 
that evening. A movie had been sched- 
uled. When the post chaplain inter- 
rupted the picture show to announce 
the presence of the field secretary of 
our Commission, many left the show 
and came over to the meeting. 

“We talked about the Lutheran 
Church in Germany, and about the 
place of the prisoners in the Church 
after their return home. Nearly 300 
men gave close attention. 

In numerous camps the prisoners 
have built beautiful chapels out of 
scrap lumber. In one large camp a 
congregation has been organized ac- 
cording to the American way, with pas- 
tor, church council, and various groups. 
Prisoners in some camps are very 
actively engaged in missionary work 
among their fellow prisoners, holding 
prayer meetings and Bible study hours. 

There are young men among the 
prisoners who are being helped in their 
study for the ministry. A correspond- 
ence course is being given under the 
supervision of Concordia Seminary in 
St. Louis. Books are provided for stu- 
dents, schedules of study laid out. 

The great fear of the prisoners is of 
being made prisoner-laborers in France 
or being turned over to Russia or 
Poland. Pathetic is a remark like this: 
“Yes, I will go back there -and suffer 
with my family ...” or, as one pastor 
said, “suffer with my congregation. 
May God have mercy on us for our 
sins.” 

Only God knows what the result of 
this ministry will be. The years to 
come will reveal its worth, says Dr. 
Scheding. Quite surely much has been 
done to help men find new hope and 
often new faith in Christ. 
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God Builds a 


By WILLIAM C. BERKEMEYER 


Bridge 


Our tragedy is that we are out of communication with God. 


When we know our need, God is ready to come to us over this bridge 


EUROPE IS FACING a tragic winter. Not 
only is there a shortage of food and 
fuel, but also the means to distribute 
such stocks are not available. Bridges 
have been destroyed, railroad engines 
blown up, the whole system of com- 
munication shattered. People cannot 
send what they have from one area to 
another. The result is chaos. 

If the problem is to be solved, it 
must be attacked from two directions. 
Poverty and starvation must be dealt 
with directly. At the same time, there 
is the task of restoring communications 
to permit flow of food and fuel in suf- 
ficient amounts. 


Sin IS A CONDITION not unlike this. 
Sin is fundamentally a breakdown in 
communications, first between God and 
man, and then between man and his 
fellow man. When the Bible speaks of 
man’s sinfulness, it means fundamen- 
tally his spiritual separation from God 
and man. The whole system of com- 
munication between God and mankind 
has broken down. 

The great tragedy of life lies in the 
fact that men are out of touch with 
God and are unconcerned about it, 
even proud of it. There are so few 
bridges between God and man—so few 
trains running, so little power shared, 
such a small exchange of spiritual 
goods. Yet man is so made that he is 
not only “restless” without God, as 
St. Augustine said, but also morally 
and spiritually weak and starving. 

The Father in Heaven is the source 
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of the comfort, courage, love, justice, 
patience, and endurance that men need 
so they can live together in peace and 
good will. Apart from God, we are 
like little children removed from our 
parents and permitted to grow up alone 
in some unclean back-alley of life. 
Like such children, we become unbal- 
anced, fearful, repressed, and greedy. 
We mistrust one another. We hoard 
and fight and make of life on this 
planet a hopelessly tangled jungle. 


It IS OF THAT FRUIT OF SIN that we 
are first conscious—this immoral, 
bloody mess we see before us. Sin for 
so many of us is the-sum of all the 
evils we see: the lying, stealing, kill- 
ing, distrusting, cynical covetousness, 
selfish callousness all about us. It is 
something we feel we must attack di- 
rectly. People must be healed of their 
moral disease. We must have law en- 
forcement, moral instruction, willing- 
ness to make sacrifices, idealistic social 
planning. So we must; and all of us 
ought to help, working long and en- 
thusiastically at all these tasks. 

Yet the root task, without which all 
this is but temporary patchwork, is 
that of restoring communications be- 
tween God and man. Peoples, nations, 
races must be bound to God and to 
one another in fellowship. There must 
be innumerable bridges between God 
and man over which God can come 
into human hearts, bringing His wis- 
dom, power, love, and righteousness, 
those resources by which our moral 
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and spiritual lives may be fed and re- 
tored to health. 

It must be evident that if sin is 
fundamentally separation from God, 
only God himself can save mankind. 
Only God can give the moral and 
spiritual resources we lack. Nothing 
can be done about sin as moral evil 
unless man is made penitent, unless 
he sees, confesses, and hates the tangle 
of sin in which he is hopelessly caught. 
But as Paul reminds us from his own 
experience, a man can be morally peni- 
tent and yet helpless to free himself. 


THE CURE OF SIN is not just moral 
penitence. It is religious repentance. 
It is the turning to God and putting 
one’s hand in God’s. It is the recog- 
nition that the hopelessness of our 
moral condition is due to the poverty 
of our spiritual diet—the fact that we 
need God but are apart from him, that 
God alone is the Sun which keeps us 
morally healthy. In other words, the 
only antidote to sin is faith in the God 
of grace—faith which is created 
through the Word of God and of which 
the core is Jesus Christ. Only a God 
of grace and love can and does find 
a way of bridging the gap made by 
humanity’s sinfulness, and touching 
the morally impotent human spirit. 

It is this basic type of repentance 
which is terribly difficult for us. We 
rebel against acknowledging our total 
dependence on God. The psychologist 
Jung describes man’s proud trust in 
himself as his “God-almightiness.” 
Thus, consciously or not, man keeps 
rebelling against his divinely given 
natural endowment, and the result is 
inner moral chaos. The story of the 
Fall and the parable of the Prodigal 
Son alike picture this conception of 
God and man and sin. Man is envi- 
sioned as made “in God’s image,” who 
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was invited to develop himself freely 
within the garden of Eden—the garden 
of God’s own family-fellowship. In- 
stead, man chose and still chooses to 
revolt, to seek freedom away from 
God, to be self-sufficient and independ- 
ent of all influence and control from 
God and therefore free of all moral 
responsibility, all sense of family-feel- 
ing, of due regard for one’s neighbor. 


Wuy DOES MAN MAKE THIS AWFUL 
choice? No satisfactory answer has 
ever been given, even in the Scrip- 
tures. The origin of evil is a mystery 
that must be solved not by the mind, 
but by the will. Man must come to 
himself. He must recognize the differ- 
ence between good and evil and his 
own helplessness to choose the good, 
save as God himself takes the initiative 
and restores man to fellowship with 
him. That God does this is the central 
message of the gospel of Christ Jesus. 
God has made and is making all the 
first moves. We must answer, accepting 
him and his gifts, and working with 
him in the Godlike task of restoring 
communications elsewhere in this tan- 
gled world. 

God takes the initiative in overcom- 
ing sin. God’s forgiveness includes 
making his love known to us, felt by 
us, operative in us. God makes contact 
with us and keeps us in his fellowship 
through our faith in Christ. Jesus is 
God’s refreshing, encouraging, em- 
powering, directing communication to 
us. The bridge is faith, which by God’s 
grace we ourselves must and can build. 
Over this bridge of trusting fellowship 
with God, his spiritual resources come 
to us. It is the bridge whose central, 
unbreakable cable has been flown 
across sin’s gap to us in the life and 
teaching and suffering and death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
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Death comes into every family cir- 


cle sooner or later. Its coming is a 
heartbreaking experience for those who 
must part with a loved one. Christians 
should have a clear understanding of 
this experience, and know how to meet 
it. : 
Death is a normal thing. It happens 
to everyone. It is not as final as it 
seems. Christians believe it is the be- 
ginning of life, not the end. “Do not 
sorrow overmuch for them that sleep 
in Jesus,” the Apostle Paul taught. 

But when a loved one dies, we hardly 
know what to do. We arrange for a 
funeral at a time when we are not 
capable of quiet deliberation. We do 
our best to conform to well-known cus- 
toms, without realizing that some of 
them are definitely non-Christian. 

At such a time the church can be es- 
pecially helpful to us. The first thing 
to do is to call the pastor. He can help 
us avoid some common mistakes. 

For one thing, funerals are often too 
expensive because we. feel that they 
should be elaborate as evidence of our 
regard for the dead. But a funeral 
service is for the benefit of the living, 
to bring comfort and strengthening. It 
should be radiant with Christian faith, 
not a display of human pride. 

The effect of many funerals is deeply 
depressing, which is. contrary to true 
Christian instinct. To emphasize brave 


“Christian confidence in the face of 


death, it is well to hold the service in 
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Do Not Sorrow Overmuch 


the church. A funeral parlor provided 
by the undertaker is necessary under 
some conditions, but does not provide 
the best setting for the service. For a 
funeral is a service of worship. Those 
who attend should not sit through it 
in gloomy silence, but should take part 
in the hymns, responses, and prayers. 


This is a special reason for calling 
the pastor of the person who has died, 
and giving him full charge of the serv- 
ice. One may suggest to him certain 
hymns which the deceased’ person 
loved, but final choice should be the 
pastor’s. Too often people insist on 
pagan songs like “Beautiful Isle of 
Somewhere,” or arrange for special 
music which fails to express clear and 
brave Christian faith. 

Families sometimes seek to honor a 
number of ministers who were friends 
of the deceased by calling them all in 
to take part in the service. This is due 
to a mistaken sense of courtesy, for a 
funeral is not an occasion for honoring 
friends. If it is desired that some min- 
ister other than the pastor should assist 
in the service, arrangements for this 
should be made by the pastor. A min- 
ister does not have a right to come into 
a parish of which he is not the pastor, 
to conduct a funeral, unless he has been 
invited by the pastor. Do not ask a 
minister to violate this rule. 

When we face the great fact of death, 
and stand looking across the threshold 
of the world beyond, we need to hear 
the voice of the church speaking to us 
the great words of Christian faith, that 
death is swallowed up in victory, that 
because He lives, we too shall live. 
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Denmark has not suffered as severely as 
other European countries. It has enough food. 
Its houses have not been shattered. The people 
do lack warm clothing, but otherwise are mod- 
erately prosperous. 


This is the report of the Rey. John M. Jensen, 
editor of the “Ansgar Lutheran,’ upon return- 
ing last month from a European trip. 


The Church in Denmark is lonesome, says 
Editor Jensen. It has been long out of contact 
with Christians of other lands. The Church 
needs to fearn methods of practical work from 
churches in America. Only about 5 percent of 
the people attend the services. The pastors do 
not mingle with the people and try to bring 
them to church. 


To provide background regarding fellow-Lu- 
therans of Denmark, we publish Editor Jensen's 
account of the history and organization of 


THE CHURCH OF DENMARK 


THRUSTING INTO COLD GREY WATERS, 
Denmark knows the flicker of northern 
lights and the strong smell of the sea. 
The compact mass of the Jutland pen- 
insula and some 500 islands make up 
this nation, the oldest kingdom in 
Europe. With a land mass of approx- 
imately 16,575 square miles, the coun- 
try is half the size of Maine. 

Most of Denmark is fertile land, and 
more than three-quarters of it is under 
cultivation. Although not particularly 
favored by nature, a climate surpris- 
ingly temperate for a northern country, 
plus warm summers, have made Den- 
mark an extremely productive nation. 

There is comparatively little manu- 
facturing in Denmark, although its 
Diesel engines, earthenware, and indus- 
trial arts products are well known. But 
as a maritime nation with large food 


Danish patriot-pastor, Kaj Munk, slain 
by Nazi sympathizers during the occupa- 
tion of Denmark 


surplus for exports, the country de- 
veloped a great merchant marine in the 
years before the war. 

The great majority of Danes are na- 
tive born, forming an independent and 
freedom-loving race known throughout 
the world for kindness and hospitality. 
Denmark’s population was 3,844,312 in 
November 1940. About a million live 
in the capital, Copenhagen. 


THE CHURCH OF DENMARK HAD ITS BE- 
ginning in the ninth century, when 
Archbishop Ebo of Reims in 823, vis- 
ited Hedeby in South Jutland. In 826, 
Ansgar, a French monk, was sent to 
the same town. He was a very zealous 
missionary and is rightly called the 
Apostle to the North. 

Christianity gradually spread during 
the next few centuries. The most no- 
table century is the twelfth, when no 
less than 2,000 stone churches were 
built in Denmark. More than two- 
thirds of these churches are still used 
every Sunday. The period up to the 
Reformation was dominated by several 
very able archbishops who organized 
crusades to Christianize the Baltic 
countries. Archbishops such as Absa- 
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Danish Cathedral of yesterday, Roskilde, 
where 100 royal personages are 
sepulchred 
lon and Eskild organized the Church 
into parishes and dioceses. This work 
was so well done that it remains sub- 
stantially the same today. The income 
for the maintenance of the Church was 
one-tenth of the crops of the members. 
The -Reformation swept into Den- 
mark very soon after Luther had nailed 
his famous 95 Theses to the church 
door at Wittenberg in 1517. Already in 
1536 all of Denmark was declared to 
be Lutheran. It was Hans Tavsen, a 
monk, who at Viborg in 1526 started 
the movement that swept the country. 
About the year 1700 Pietism began 
to entrench itself in Denmark. It em- 
phasized deep personal religious life, 
and on the whole it had a healthy in- 
fluence on the Danish Church. One of 
the influences of Pietism was new in- 
terest in foreign missions. The first Lu- 
theran missionary to India was Bar- 
tholomew Ziegenbalg, who was sent to 
Tranquebar in 1705. In 1714, a mission 
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Danish church in the modern style, 
Grundtvig Church in Copenhagen 


college was established at Copenhagen, 
which was to guide the work in India, 
but which also started foreign mission 
work in northern Norway. Thomas van 
Westen visited the Laps in 1716, and 
Hans Egede was sent to Greenland in 
1721. 

The Pietistic period lasted about 100 
years, but toward the end of the 18th 
century it had developed into a ration- 
alistic view of life and religion. Faith 
in God was replaced by faith in man. 


THE MAN WHO WAS DESTINED TO BREAK 
with rationalism was N. S. F. Grundt- 
vig (1783-1872). In 1810 he preached 
a sermon in which he broke with the 
rationalistic view of life, and the dead 
orthodox interpretation of Scripture. He 
emphasized “the Living Word” as he 
found it in the Apostles’ Creed. Grundt- 
vig’s sermons, hymns, and other writ- 
ings, created a great stir. He brought a 
refreshing spirit into Danish church 
life. A. spiritual revival took place in 
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Denmark especially among the rural 
folks. The revival was accompanied by 
a new national spirit with much interest 
in the folk life of the nation. The well- 
known folk high schools came out of 
that movement. These schools are 
boarding schools which conduct a win- 
ter course for young men and a sum- 
mer course for young women. The main 
object of the schools is to develop the 
personality of the student and create 
within him new interests rather than 
to give him merely knowledge. 

Also famous among Danish Chris- 
tians is Soren Kierkegaard (1813-55), 
theologian, writer, and philosopher. Es- 
pecially after his death he has had 
much influence upon the Christian lead- 
ers of Denmark. 

To bring the history up to the present 
day, it should be said that during the 
last 25 years a number of younger pas- 
tors have made a new study of Soren 
Kierkegaard and some of them have 
also been under the influence of Karl 
Barth. They have been rethinking the 
work of the Church and also its the- 
ology. This has had a refreshing in- 
fluence. During the last five years of 
German occupation it seems that these 
men have been the most active in re- 
sisting the invaders. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF DENMARK STATES 
that “The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
is the Danish Church and as such it is 
supported by the State.” The King must 
belong to the Lutheran Church. He 
appoints the pastors through the min- 
ister of the Church. 

Of the 3,844,312 people only about 
75,000 belong to other faiths. Of these 
25,000 are Roman Catholics. 

The Church is divided into nine dio- 
ceses, each with a bishop. The Bishop 
of Zealand, or Copenhagen, is chief, 
and ordains the other bishops. The 
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Bishop of Zealand at present is H. 
Fuglsang Damgaard. There are about 
1,530 pastors, 2,132 churches. In 1926 
there were 1,081,435 who took Com- 
munion. Through the state tax the 
Church receives most of its income for 
the salaries of the pastors and for the 
upkeep of the church buildings. 


The local congregation has a council 
of 6 to 15 members elected for a term 
of four years. When a pastorate is va- 
cant this is announced in the church 
press, so that pastors may send in their 
applications for the call. The bishops 
are appointed according to the vote of 
the combined councils of the dioceses. 

The pastors must all be trained at 
the University of Copenhagen. A few 
men have been trained elsewhere such 
as in the seminaries in America or at 
mission colleges. The training at the 
university continues about five years 
after the student gets his college degree. 


The religious training of the children 
is given at the ordinary common 
schools. Each child gets from one to 
three hours a week of religious train- 
ing for a period of eight years. Con- 
firmation instruction is given to all 
children by the pastors. The instruc- 
tion is two hours twice a week for at 
least three months. In 1925 there were. 
about 1,300 Sunday schools with 92,000 | 
children. But the fact that all the chil- 
dren are instructed in religion in the 
common school lessens the need of Sun- 
day school. 


The Grundtvigian and “Inner Mis- 
sion” movements or trends dominate 
Danish church life today. The “Inner 
Mission” adherents are orthodox Lu- 
therans even though they are less rigid | 
than some of the Lutherans in Amer- 
ica. Their preaching is strongly evan- | 
gelistic. They are the most active 
Christians in Denmark both in home 
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mission and foreign mission work. 

The Grundtvigian movement is cen- 
tered in an organization “The Church 
Convention of 1898.” This group is not 
as active in mission work as the “Inner 
Mission,” but its constant broader em- 
phasis on the life of the Church espe- 
cially through the many folk high 
schools is a living force. 

The third large group comprising the 
Lutherans of Denmark call themselves 
“Center.” This is a group emphasizing 
the orthodox Lutheran view with much 
emphasis on the Church. There is a 
slight high-church tendency among 
these men. 

Since 1920 a fourth group of young 
men have made themselves felt. They 
are men who have been influenced by 
all three groups and by their associa- 
tion with the youth work in the Danish 
‘YMCA. Some of them are disciples of 
Soren Kierkegaard and Karl Barth. 
‘Their influence in the church press and 
in a number of books has been pro- 
nounced. 


THE YOUTH WORK OF THE CHURCH IS 
done by two organizations which have 
sprung out of the Grundtvigian and 
“Inner Mission” movements. The 
Grundtvigian youth work is organized 
in about 500 societies with about 50,000 
members, young men and young 
women. These organizations have an 
annual income of about $100,000. The 
program of these societies consists of 
lectures, dramatics, and Bible study. 

The other large youth work is that 
of the YMCA and YWCA. The YMCA 
has about 28,000 ‘members and the 
YWCA 30,000. There are a total of 
1,250 societies. These organizations 
have several full-time workers and 
sponsor many Bible camps in the sum- 
mertime. They are very active, pub- 
lishing 66 local monthly papers and 
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sponsoring a large publishing house 

Foreign mission work of the Danish 
Church is conducted by a number of 
organizations, among which the Danish 
Missionary Society is the main one. It 
does mission work in China and India, 
maintaining over 135 Danish mission- 
aries and over 475 native workers in 
these fields. Other organizations do ex- 
tensive work in foreign lands. The work 
among the Santals in India has been 
especially successful. Work is carried 
on in Syria, Arabia, Sudan and else- 
where. 

The Christian press in Denmark is 
very active. Besides several local 
monthly papers there are 75 church 
papers in Denmark, of which the most 
important is a Christian daily paper, 
Kristeligt Dagblad. Most of the daily 
papers have a weekly church page ed- 
ited by a pastor. Religious books are 
published in great numbers by several 
large publishing firms. 


THE CHURCH’S INFLUENCE ON THE SO- 
cial and political life is profound. The 
social welfare of Denmark is to the 
writer’s knowledge the best in the 
world. The co-operative spirit in Den- 
mark is maintained by a Christian so- 
cial consciousness. Many pastors take 
active part in the social and political 
life of the nation. The Germans learned 
that the Church had a strong influence 
during their five years of occupation. 
Those who were tempted to compro- 
mise were strengthened ky the Church 
to stand fast. The voices of Pastor Kaj 
Munk, who was murdered by the Ger- 
mans in 1944, and of other pastors such 
as Tage Schack, who was killed this 
spring, kept faith and hope alive within 
the heart of the nation. The record 
of the Danish Church during those five 
years shows a courageous faith and a 
willingness to sacrifice. 
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Twenty Centuries of Song 


By IVAN H. HAGEDORN 


LIKE SWEET BELLS SOUNDING ACROSS 
the fields, sacred songs have called to 
men’s hearts, and have helped to steady 
them during times of tumult and op- 
pression, war and pestilence. In every 
century of Christian history, men of 
faith have expressed their deepest feel- 
ings in the songs which stock our 
hymnbooks. 

Certainly, in the first Christian cen- 
tury, men’s hearts were failing them 
for fear. Wicked leaders strutted 
heavily across the stage of human af- 
fairs. War was the chief article in trade, 
and the backs of men groaned under 
heavy burdens. Yet, in such a time, 
shepherds on the hills about Bethlehem 
heard the angelic host sing a song which 
is indeed of the ages, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth, peace... .” 


WHEN THE SECOND CENTURY DAWNED, 
barbarous tribes were already threat- 
ening Rome. It was only by hard fight- 
ing that they were held at bay. But 
Rome’s heavy hand was lifted against 
the Christians. Every student of church 
history recalls how the aged Polycarp, 
among others, bravely laid down his 
life rather than deny his Lord. In such 
tumultuous times, one of the very old- 
est bits of Christian praise fashioned by 
man was sung, “Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” 

It is said that when the flames 
mounted the stake to which the aged 
Polycarp was held fast, he sang this 
sacred song. And when at last his voice 
could be heard no more, the words 
burst a thousand times over from the 
lips of Christians who died for the faith 
in the Coliseum. 
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THE THIRD CENTURY BROUGHT THE DECAY 
of the Roman Empire. Serious internal 
disorders, as well as increasing poverty 
and a decrease in birthrate, told the 
story of sad days to come. Yet in such 
a time Clement of Alexandria looked 
to youth as the hope of the future, and 
from him has come the hymn, “Shep- 
herd of Tender Youth.” 

The hymn as we have it today is not 
a translation, but is the workmanship 
of Henry Martyn Dexter (1821-90), 
who translated the poem into prose and © 
then “transfused as much of. its lan- 
guage and spirit” as he could into 
poetry. The hymn is still sung by a 
grateful posterity. 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FOURTH CEN- 
tury, Constantine declared that he had 
seen a flaming cross in the skies, and 
beneath it the words, “By this sign con- 
quer.” Shortly after he became em- 
peror in Rome, he used his influence 
to further the interests of Christianity. 
The empire smiled upon the church, 
and it became popular to be a Chris- 
tian. The consequence was that many 
wolves put on sheep’s clothing. . Aure- 
lius Clemens Prudentius, realizing his 
worldliness and folly, forsook the field 
of politics and at the age of 57 accepted 
Christ, and entered upon a life of pov- 
erty and devotion. Prudentius was a 
prolific writer of sacred Latin verse. 
He has been called the first Christian, 
poet. His hymn, “Of the Father’s Love: 
Begotten,” is still-a favorite. : 


IN THE FIFTH CENTURY THE CHURCH AP- ||| 
plied violence against. heathenism. |) 
Heathen schools. were closed, and 
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’ heathen priesthood was _ dissolved. 
_ Hordes of heathen were converted on a 
wholesale scale. At the baptism of 
Clovis, founder of France, when a host 
of his followers were baptized, a song 
was sung which has been sung on in- 
_ numerable occasions since, “We Praise 
Thee, O God.” Possibly no other hymn 
_ has been used on so many historic oc- 
casions, in so many different lands, as 
has this hymn. Many accredit Ambrose 
with the authorship of this hymn, “Te 
Deum Laudamus.” It would be more 
accurate to say that his skillful hand 
worked upon it and brought it to per- 
fection. The hymn itself undoubtedly 
goes back to earlier times. \ 


By THE SIXTH CENTURY, CHRISTIANITY 
had spread by leaps and bounds. Pope 
Gregory the Great was a missionary at 
heart. Under his influence, missionary 
zeal carried the cross as far as England. 
Indeed, it was said to have reached 
India and China. Of particular interest 
to us is his contribution to music. Two 
beautiful hymns are accredited to him, 
“OQ Christ, Our King, Creator, Lord,” 
and “Father, We Praise Thee, Now the 
Night is Over.” 


THE SEVENTH CENTURY FOUND THE 
shadows of decline and decay deepen- 
ing over the world. Slowly but surely, 
the Church was moving deeper into the 
Dark Ages. During these very threat- 
ening days, St. Andrew of Crete wrote 
the beautiful hymn, “Christian, Dost 
Thou See Them?” St. Andrew wrote 
much. Most of his writing is forgotten. 
The hymn which he added as an after- 
thought to one of his lengthy books is 
his legacy to a grateful church. 


THE EIGHTH CENTURY FOUND MoHAM- 
medanism increasing rapidly. Already 
its conquering armies had spread con- 
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sternation far and wide. They pehe- 
trated as far as France. But in 732, they 
suffered defeat at the Battle of Tours. 
During these tumultuous and exciting 
days, in the monastery at Mar Saba, 
near Jerusalem, there lived two saints, 
St. John of Damascus, and St. Stephen 
the Sabaite. 

St. John of Damascus is accounted 
the greatest hymnist of the Greek 
Church. Two immortal hymns are 
linked with his name, “Come, Ye 
Faithful, Raise the Strain,” and “The 
Day of Resurrection.” St. Stephen the 
Sabaite was a nephew of St. John of 
Damascus. A few lines from an old 
manuscript of his struck the brilliant 
Dr. John Mason Neale “as very sweet,” 
and from them he cast a hymn which 
has helped to uphold the soul of the 
world, “Art Thou Weary, Art Thou 
Languid?” 


VERY EARLY SUPERSTITION BEGAN TO 
encrust religious forms. By the ninth 
century, this had grown to an evil of 
such dimensions that the very life of 
the Church was threatened. Theodulph 
of Orleans lived during these times. He 
fell into disfavor with the king, and was 
imprisoned. During these days, he med- 
itated upon the -triumphal entry of 
Christ, and compoced the hymn, “All 
Glory, Laud, and Honor.” 

According to the story, the emperor 
on his way to the cathedral passed by 
the prison in which Theodulph was 
held. His ear caught the song, and he 
was so impressed that he immediately 
ordered Theodulph’s release. There is 
never a Palm Sunday that this song is 
not sung throughout Christendom. 


THE PAPACY REACHED A LOW EBB IN THE 
tenth century. Yet out of this century 
has come one of the greatest hymns of 
the Church, “Come, Holy Ghost, Ou: 
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Souls Inspire.” Its origin forms one of 
the numerous mysteries in hymnology. 
The facts about it which have been es- 
tablished are that it is of Latin origin, 
and is dated about the tenth century. 
The coronation of kings, and the con- 
secration of bishops—for a thousand 


years—have been attended by the sing- 


ing of this hymn. 


IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY GREAT 
armies swept toward the Holy Land, in 
an effort to wrest from the Moslems 
the towns and cities made holy by the 
feet of Christ and the apostles. Jeru- 
salem fell in 1099. During the rising 
and falling of kingdoms and empires, 
another hymn which served to keep the 
soul of a people alive is that one which 
is the very first in the hymnal of the 
Common Service Book, “O Come, O 
Come, Emmanuel.” 


THE TWELFTH CENTURY WAS MARKED 
by the building of great cathedrals. 
Bernard of Clairvaux was one of the 
most notable figures of this time. A 
good measure of his life was spent in 
the exciting days of the Crusades. But 
while the monastery in Burgundy, to 
which he brought fame, is no longer 
existent, and the abbeys generally in 
ruins, his hymn, “Jesus, the Very 
Thought of Thee,” has been acclaimed 
“the sweetest and most evangelical 
hymn of the Middle Ages.” Long be- 
fore the hymn was ever rendered into 
English, the knights sang it in their 
bivouacs. 

During this century Bernard of 
Cluny, from amid walls of a monastery, 
contemplated the world which surged 
about him. He was sick at heart to see 
so much worldliness and sin. The great 
poem, “De Contemptu Mundi,” which 
he wrote, is a lament of the evils of his 
time. Some of the finest hymns have 
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been taken from this poem. Among 
them are, “The World is Very Evil,” 
“Brief Life is Here Our Portion,” 
“Jerusalem, the Golden.” This last has 
often been called “the hymn of heav- 
enly homesickness.” 

In the thirteenth century came St. 
Francis of Assisi, regarded by all faiths 
as one of the noblest of Christians. As 
a youth, he was worldly and gay. Fol- 
lowing his conversion he became a 
troubadour for God. One of the songs 
associated with his name is “All Crea- 
tures of Our God and King.” 


Ture CHURCH REACHED A NEW LOW, 
morally and spiritually, in the four- 
teenth century. But God has not at any 
time left us without witnesses. Candles 
blazed through the darkness, in the 
persons of Thomas a Kempis, Wyclif, 
and Chaucer. Not on the same plane, 
or in the same measure of power and 
influence, is David ben Judah. In- 
directly, the Christian Church owes to 
him one of its finest hymns. David ben 
Judah bequeathed to posterity the 
“Yigdal.” Several centuries later, 
Thomas Olivers heard the singing of 
this Hebrew confession of faith. From 
it, he received inspiration for the hymn, 
“The God of Abraham Praise.” James 
Montgomery said of this hymn, “There 
is not in our language a lyric of more 
majestic style, more elevated thought, 
or more glorious imagery.” 


THE MOST IMPORTANT HYMN-WRITER | 
of the fifteenth century is Heinrich von © 
Laufenburg, who modeled his hymns 
upon popular songs, and arranged them > 
to their tunes. The best known of them 
is a cradle song, addressed to Christ, 
“Lord Jesus Christ, Our Lord Most 
Dear.” 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY FINDS THE 
spirit of revolt on the increase. It was 
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to culminate in the Reformation under 
the leadership of Martin Luther. Lu- 
ther was a poet. Indeed, he was the 
real father of congregational singing. 
There is no hymn that has done more 
to stir Christian faith than the great 
hymn, “A Mighty Fortress is Our God.” 


FROM THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY WE 
recall the name of Isaac Watts. Before 
his time hymns were hardly used in 
public worship in England. Only quaint 
and very odd versions of the Psalms 
were sung: As Watts listened to them, 
he said that he was reminded of “an old 
rusty saw, which was being sharpened 
too close to his ear.” Of the many 
hymns which have come to us from his 
pen, the one which has been most help- 
ful is “O God, Our Help in Ages Past.” 
Many critics have thought it the great- 

_est hymn in the English language. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HAS BEEN 
described as “an age of reason.” Re- 
ligion was at the judgment bar. But a 
great spiritual revival was destined to 
sweep over England. Out of it was to 
come the sweetest singer of all—Charles 
Wesley. It is little wonder that so many 
of his hymns are found in every book 
of sacred song. He wrote 6,500, and in 
them all the great notes of faith, hope, 
and love are richly sounded. 

Out of the thousands of hymns that 
Charles Wesley wrote, there is one 
particularly beloved, “Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul.” Truly it is a hymn which 
appeals to the learned and ignorant 
alike. Of the 180 words that compose 
it, 157 are of one syllable. 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY THE FOCUS 
of attention drifted from the old world 
to the new, and certainly we should 
look to America for great hymns. The 

~hymn of Ray Palmer, “My Faith Looks 
Up to Thee,” meets all the require- 
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ments. Dr. Lowell Mason wrote for the 
words the tune “Olivet,” to which the 
hymn is usually sung. 


AND WHAT MAY BE SAID OF THE TWEN- 
tieth century, in which the world has 
been torn by two great wars? May we 
with confidence expect that from it will 
come inspiration of sufficient intensity 
to enable men and women to give us 
great hymns? So far, the hymns which 
have been produced have lacked that 
“something” which gives them lasting 
quality. 

Preaching of this century has empha- 
sized social rather than personal as- 
pects of the Gospel. Much that has been 
produced, in the way of hymns, has 
fallen in with this trend. The hymns 
written have emphasized peace and 
brotherhood, rather than praise and 
thanksgiving for God’s great salvation 
through Christ. William Pierson Mer- 
rill sounds the note that needs empha- 
sis everywhere, in a hymn written in 
1911, 


Rise up, O men of God! 

Have done with lesser things; 

Give heart and soul:and mind and 
strength 

To serve the King of kings. 


It is quite true that we have been 
shuffling our weary feet across the 
desert wastes, without a song to lift 
our hearts. The reason is that God has 
grown more and more remote, and the 
element of reverence increasingly lost. 
John Harrington Edwards says: “In- 
fidelity has no hymnology. Atheism, as 
a rule, is musically barren. Unbelief 
does not praise.’ When once again 
mankind will look to God, then hands 
will be lifted to the willow tree, where 
the divine harp has been hanging these 
many years. Then, once more, the world 
will be flooded with music. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


This week we are studying the third chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Read this chapter. Then read Dr. 


Schmidt's article. Read the verses again, not only today, but 
a number of times during the week. In this chapter St. Paul 
seeks to remedy the jealousies and disagreements in the 


Corinthian congregation. 


St. Paul Combats Jealousy 


IN THIS CHAPTER PAUL COMES TO GRIPS 
with a problem he has mentioned 
earlier (1:11-13). This is the old prob- 
lem of church factions, that have their 
origin in mistaken loyalty to a pastor 
or leader. Certainly there is nothing 
out of date about this situation. Rare 
indeed is the congregation that has not 
faced it. So the question as to Paul’s 
method of overcoming it has very prac- 
tical significance. 

Paul realized that part of the dif- 
ficulty lay in a mistaken and unfounded 
pride. As we have seen, he considers 
this in Chap. 2 and again in the opening 
verses of this chapter. Such divisions 
and strivings, he says, are not a sign 
of achievement and superior insight, 
but of spiritual immaturity. The dif- 
ficulty grows out of unconquered 
worldliness. These Corinthians were 
still “conformed to the world” (Rom. 
12:2) and were therefore mere “babes 
in Christ.” 

The apostle recognizes that he must 
temper his teaching to their condition: 
he feeds them “with milk and not with 
meat.” Yet such continued immaturity 
is contrary to Christ’s will, for we are 
not intended to remain infants (Eph. 
3:14-19). God’s purpose is not fulfilled 
“till we all come to the unity of the 
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faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ” (Eph. 4:13). Failure to grow 
is—at best—a sin of failure to do what 
should be done, and it may be even 
worse. 


AS PAUL HAS SHOWN, ANY PRIDE OF 
attainment in Christian knowledge 
ignores the fact that our possession of 
the Gospel is a gift. It is not the result 
of our searching or speculation. It is 
God’s self-manifestation. To be proud 
of this knowledge therefore and to con- 
sider that its possession permits one to 
look down on others, is a denial of the 
very heart of our faith. But such divi- 
sions also reveal a tragic misunder- | 
standing of the relation between Chris- 
tian work and the worker. The work is | 
all-important, says the apostle, while | 
the worker is relatively unimportant. | 

Paul and Apollos were only servants | 
of the divine purpose. They were chan- | 
nels of power, not its source. This is 
first illustrated from the farm (Verses 
6-7). One man plants the seed; another | 
waters. But neither can make the plant 
bear fruit. Only God can do this. Of 
course God uses men, as Paul says in 
Chaps. 12-14, but this does not con- 
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tradret. his insistence that everything 
is of God. 

Then, for city folk, comes the illus- 
tration of buildings (Verses 9-10). 
Both architect and builder are needed. 
They are not competitors but com- 
rades. “We are laborers together with 
God”—and the emphasis seems to lie 
upon the togetherness of those who la- 
bor in his Kingdom. There is unity 
of purpose and motive and so each 
shares in the other’s success. We enter 
into the labors of other men and others 
will enter into our labors, so that we 
may rejoice together. 


GoD GIVES THE PRIVILEGE OF THIS SERV- 
ice to one. To another he ae 
other privilege. This pastor sows seed 
in a child’s life that bears fruit under 
the ministry of another. This leader 
advances her church society to new 
heights because someone earlier had 
prepared the way. Peter could preach 
on Pentecost to his thousands only be- 
cause Andrew had been faithful in 
testifying to one (John 1:40-42 and 
Acts 2). “He that soweth and he that 
reapeth are one” (Verse 8). This 
echoes our Lord’s words: “Both he that 
soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together. And herein is that saying 
true, One soweth and another reapeth. 
I sent vou to reap that whereon ye be- 
stowed no labor: other men labored 
and ye are entered into their labors” 
(John 4:36-38). Whenever our activity 
is carried on from the motives that 
should control it, there can be no com- 
petition or jealousy. 

-Nor can there be any destructive 
comparison of those who earnestly 
work for Him. Certainly there is a 
Paul and an Apollos, as there is also 
an Urbane and a Tertius (Rom. 16:9, 
22). There are the many-talented and 
the one-talented. There are those 
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whose service is spectacular and others 
whose work is inconspicuous. But they 
rejoice together in the harvest. That 
the apostle practiced his own teaching 
is clear. Read in 16:12 his generous 
urging that his supposed “rival” re- 
visit Corinth! Or in his other epistles 
notice the splendor of spirit with which 
he treats “unknowns” (see Phil. 2:25). 


THERE IS A PERSONAL REWARD IN ADDI- 
tion, for “every man shall receive his 
own reward according to his own labor” 
(Verse 8). In this life we are growing 
up and our ability to receive heaven’s 
joys hereafter are necessarily limited 
by the capacity we shall have attained 
when we enter eternity. Babies and 
men live in the same world, but the 
former are capable of only limited en- 
joyment of it. There is nothing ar- 
bitrary about God’s rewards. They 
simply recognize the degree of ma- 
turity we possess. When two people 
go abroad, the one who has studied 
guide books, history, and language be- 
fore sailing will benefit most. That is 
a law of life. 

There can be only one foundation for 
Christian work (Verse 11), for any 
activity, even though it be preaching or 
teaching a Sunday school class, that 
does not grow out of love for Christ 
and fellowship with Him, is not Chris- 
tian work. But matters are not as sim- 
ple as this might seem. Our motives 
are rarely unmixed. Some of our build- 
ing is pleasing to God; some, not. 

When Paul lived in Corinth he had 
noted the aftermath of the destructive 
fire that had destroyed the marble man- 
sions of the old city. Here on a marble 
foundation, where once had stood a 
palatial home, stood now a squatter’s 
shack built of quickly gathered odds 
and ends. That, Paul thought, is what 
we Christians sometimes do. We want 
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a building quickly and so upon our 
magnificent foundation we build of 
“wood, hay, stubble,” when the plans 
call for “gold, silver, precious stones” 
(Verse 12). The former are bulky and 
easy to gather, and so the house can 
be built larger and with greater ease. 
Bute 


IT DOES NOT MEET DIVINE SPECIFICA- 
tions! It will be tested in the fire of 
divine judgment and that which is un- 
worthy will be destroyed (Verses 13- 
15). It is not enough, then, that our 
annual reports show striking acces- 
sions and financial progress. All may 
not be well simply because we arrest 
the downward trend in our Sunday 
school enrollment. This may be only 
“wood, hay, stubble.” That is what it 
is if our motive is self-seeking. “They 
have their reward,” says the Lord of 
those who seek human applause (Matt. 
6:2, 5, 16). It is the motive of the 
worker, not the evident “success” of 
his work, that determines his reward. 

Later (6:19) Paul says that the body 
of the individual believer is “the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost,” but in this 
chapter he uses the idea in different 
fashion. Here (Verse 16) the Chris- 
tian community, the church, is “the 
temple of God.” We must not confuse 
his illustration with our modern idea 
of a church building. A temple was 
not a place where worshipers gathered 
in a group to sing, pray, and listen to 
a sermon. Rather a temple was a small 
though often beautiful building, just 


large enough to contain the god's 
statue (or in the case of Judaism the 
ark as the symbol of God’s presence), 
and altars for sacrifice. The temple was 
holy because it was the dwelling of a 
god. 


BorH THE INDIVIDUAL BELIEVER AND 
the Christian community are the dwell- 
ing of God. But at this point Paul is 
interested in the latter, because he 
wishes it to be clear that whatever we 
do or fail to do toward building, we do 
unto God. Christian leadership is 
serious business. We dare not assume 
its responsibilities lightly nor lightly 
turn them aside because “more im- 
portant matters” occupy us. “If any 
man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy; for the temple of God is 
holy, which temple.ye are” (Verse 
17) 

In the concluding verses of this chap- 
ter Paul sums up his case and under- 
girds it with suitable quotations from 
the Old Testament. This is character- 
istic. And characteristic, too, is the fact 
that argument is finally swallowed up 
in a doxology to the Giver of all good 
gifts (Verses 21-23). The Apostle al- 
ways sings praises when he thinks of 
his gracious Lord! 


It will help you understand this 
chapter if you will also read: 
Matthew 6:1-18; Matthew 19: 16— 


20:16; Matthew 25:14-30; Luke 
17:7-10; John 4:5-38; Romans 12: 
1-16; Romans 16:1-24. 
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Experience makes us see an enormous difference between piety 


and goodness. 


—Blaise Pascal 


A man should never be ashamed to own that he has been in the 
wrong, which is but saying in other words that he is wiser today than 


he was yesterday. 
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—Alexander Pope 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Disobedient Daughter 


My fourteen-year-old daughter has be- 
come a terrific problem. She is terribly 
disobedient and has been for some time, 
but she is getting worse. She pays no at- 
tention to what we tell her to do or to 
what we ask her not to do. She just does 
as she pleases, and she is driving us fran- 
tic. She is staying out all kinds of hours, 
and it only makes her angry if one of us 
questions her about where she was, with 
whom, and when she got home. 

All through the years we have beeh very 
kind to Elsie, but she does not te to 
appreciate it. We have tried to give her 
every possible pleasure. She has had plenty 
of money, clothes, good times, and friends. 
The more we have done for her the more 
she has demanded. Is that the reward 
parents are to expect for being kind and 
trying to make a child happy? 


It appears that you have catered to 
your daughter’s wishes and whims, 
rather than trying to give her intel- 
ligent guidance. In order to have co- 
operation, understanding, and satisfac- 
tion in dealing with adolescents it is 
necessary to start a child off in infancy 
with strict discipline. 

As years go by and the child is grad- 
ually able to manage his behavior, strict 
discipline may be relaxed. Children 
should be helped to attain an intelligent 
self-direction. Their confidence ought 
to be cultivated. 

Of course, in your case it is too late 
to follow such a procedure. Up to the 
present you have lost out in dealing 
with Elsie. What can you now do? 

It would be fine if some intelligent 
man or woman in whom the girl has 
confidence would have a talk or several 
talks with her. They ought to be as 
casual as possible, and she should not 
be condemned. It may be possible for 
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such a person to awake in her a desire 
for better family relationships and to 
give her some suggestions in the direc- 
tion of understanding and co-operation. 
Then you and her father will also have 
to act your part well. Do no preaching 
and do not be arbitrary. Try to be 
democratic. Offer to do certain things 
with her, at home and on the outside. 
Welcome her friends into your home. 
Encourage confidence, even if it has to 
begin in a very small way. Do not ex- 
pect things to change over night. 


Insurance? 

I am being hounded by two insurance 
men who insist that I should buy some 
life insurance. My family is being well 
cared for, and I have some money in bank. 
If I take insurance and then die in a few 
years my wife will marry some young fel- 
low who wants some easy money. I don’t 
see why anyone else should profit by my 
death. My wife says I should take a policy 
for the sake of the children. 


To try to prevent a possible second 
marriage of a wife is a poor motive in- 
deed, one that is inherently selfish. Un- 
less the wife is an irresponsible person, 
negligent in regard to the children, or 
utterly selfish such an attitude can 
hardiy be justified. 

If, however, a spouse is an irrespon- 
sible or negligent person and protec- 
tion for children is desired, the chil- 
dren may be made beneficiary of the 
policy, and a trustee named in a will. 

Before the latter step is taken, the 
father, in co-operation with the mother. 
ought to make a serious and prolonged 
effort to bring about smoother opera- 
tion of the home life, do everything 
possible to render the home thoroughly 
Christian, and lead the whole family 
into happy fellowship with the church 
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THE STAIRWAY LEADING DOWN TO THE 
social room of the church was steep 
and narrow but well lighted. Jerry 
stepped ahead of me. Over my shoulder 
he grinned at Mark. “A gentleman al- 
ways precedes a lady downstairs. li 
she falls he can catch her or at least 
offer himself as a cushion.” 

‘If people hear you, they'll think I 
don’t know anything,” hissed Mark. 
“Besides, Joan isn’t a lady, even if they 
did send her flowers like mother.” 

Joan said nothing, but patted her 
corsage with studied elegance. I thought 
of dropping her a hint that simple, 
childlike friendliness was all that was 
expected of her. Then I laughed at my- 
self. Of course, she would be self-con- 
scious if I watched and criticized every 
move. People would understand that 
she was only a child. 

Mr. Stanley Bach, vice-president of 
the church council, greeted us at the 
foot of the stairs. 

“This is going to be a pleasant eve- 
ning for us,” he said, extending his 
hand with easy courtesy to each of the 
family. Joan positively glowed under 
such grown-up treatment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hedges joined us, Mr. 
Hedges full of capers as usual. 

“John,” protested his wife, her cheery 
face denying her severe tone, “you 
promised to behave yourself. What will 
the Lathrops think of you?” 

“Maybe they’re going to duck out of 
this receiving line and find the refresh- 
ments, too. That would suit you 
wouldn’t it, Mark?” 

Mrs. Bach, small, dark and vivacious, 
appeared. With her she was practically 
dragging Mrs. Sullivan whose large 
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LATHROPS ON THE RECEIVING LINE 


blond beauty made an interesting con- 
trast. 

“Tell her, Stanley,” Mrs. Bach urged 
her husband, “that it doesn’t matter 
whether her husband is here or not, we 
still want her to stand in the receiving 
line with councilmen and their wives.” 

Mrs. Sullivan gave in with the good 
humor I was beginning to recognize as 
characteristic. Then under her breath, 
“Oh, oh, here comes Elizabeth.” 

The announcement was hardly neces- 
sary. Mrs. Jones paused in the door- 
way, then swept forward and flung her 
long, thin arms around my _ neck. 
“There you are, dear. You remember 
me? I’m Elizabeth Adams Jones who 
brought you your dinner your very first 
night in Eastwick.” 

“As though I could forget such kind- 
ness!” I wondered whether the hair- 
do on which I had splurged was still 
intact. 

“And you all know my daughter, 
Betts. She’s Joan’s Sunday school 
teacher.” The daughter in question 
had already spoken to Jerry and Mark 
and given me a whole-souled smile. 
Now her dark head was bent toward 
Joan. They were deep in conversation. 
Mrs. Jones turned the spotlight of her 
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attention on her son. “This is Ken,” 
she said seizing the hand of the tall 
young man as though he were still her 
little boy. “He’s just getting over being 
a navy pilot.” 

“And recovering nicely,” he grinned. 

“And to think,” moaned his mother, 
“of all the lectures I attended about re- 
habilitating the service men! I planned 
to give all my time to him, but he says 
he doesn’t need it.” 

“I couldn’t stand it.” Ken’s voice held 
the same affectionate amusement I had 
noticed) when others spoke of his 
mother. “I don’t think father has met 
the Lathrops.” 

He turned and for the first time [ saw 
the man standing behind him. <i 

“Robert,” his wife cried, shaking her 
woozey black permanent till it looked 
wilder than ever. “Haven’t you met the 
Lathrops? That’s right, you weren’t in 
church Sunday. You’ve no idea the 
godless hours real estate men have to 
keep.” 

“That’s putting it pretty strong, dear. 
It is a real pleasure to meet our new 
pastor and his family. I’m sorry I had 
to miss your first Sunday. It isn’t as 
usual a thing as you might think from 
listening to my wife. However, I was 
in church on Thanksgiving morning.” 

He may have intended to say more, 
but his wife broke in, “Kitty, Stanley! 
Aren’t you going to have a receiving 
line? If you don’t some folks won’t 
meet the Lathrops.” 

“We were just forming it when you 
arrived,” agreed Mr. Bach, his grey 
eyes twinkling behind their glasses. 
Then with perfect gravity, “We thought 
of standing right under these windows 
on this side. How does that strike you?” 

“Perfect! But hurry, here come more 
people.” 

The “more people” turned out to be 
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the Hefflingers whom we had already 
met. Miss Blanche is the perfect dow- 
ager type, in spite of her unmarried 
status. She was so gracious in her 
greeting that I felt half-ashamed of 
noting the line of her jaw and wonder- 
ing what she was like when she was 
not trying to be friendly. 

“I am very grateful to you, Miss 
Hefflinger, for keeping on with the 
Bible class,” I said. 

“Oh, Blanche likes it,” exclaimed her 
sister Ethel, looking a bit scared at the 
sound of her own voice. 

“And she does it very capably, I’m 
told,’ my husband commented. 

“Pastor Lathrop,” said Mrs. Bach be- 
side him, “I don’t think you’ve met Mr. 
Roger Hefflinger.” 

“I’ve been looking forward to meet- 
ing Mr. Hefflinger. You’re the member 
of the council whom I haven’t met, if 
I’m not mistaken.” 

“Not mistaken in the least, Pastor. I 
had hoped to greet you before this, but 
the state of the world keeps me from 
giving my church as much time as I’d 
like to give.” He threw back his hand- 
some silvery hair with a confident ges- 
ture. I half expected to hear the click 
of cameras. 

“Come along and take your place in 
the line.” The irrepressible Mr. Hedges 
was calling. “Ought to charge your 
campaign committee, though, for letting 
you shake hands with all these people. 
Got a lot of votes here tonight.” 

“Isn’t he awful?” murmured Mrs. 
Bach. “He always says what the rest 
of us think.” 

He moved on and I turned to the next 
person with fresh interest. Many of 
the people we were mecting tonight 
might become close friends—as. close 
as the Bensons and the Millands per- 
haps. 
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Voice of a Prophet 


Event in Eternity. By Paul Scherer. Harper & Brothers. 234 pages. $2.50. 

Pau. Scuerer writes of Isaiah, and his pen becomes a wand! The ancient prophet 
leaps to life before our startled eyes. His words—really not his words, but God’s—are 
revealed as pure fire, and they burn their way through our cold hearts to the very core 


of our lives and set our souls aflame. 

We never really knew it, but the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth! Whatever the 
moment’s headline may scream, we (I, and 
my brothers individually and collectively) 
are under His steady judgment! Man is 
lost—not, however, hopelessly and irre- 
mediably. For this God so high and holy 
has a loving purpose for man—a purpose 
brought to full expression and at bitter 
price at Calvary’s throbbing cross. At that 
Cross, at this hour—my hour—America’s 
hour—Israel’s vocation becomes my own, 
for God my Redeemer summons me to 
action, with Him, in history. 

Here is a contemporary yet ageless study 
of the last sixteen chapters of the Book of 
the Prophet Isaiah, Venturesome is the 
man who undertakes to make this prophet 
of long ago speak God’s truth to our day. 
Paul Scherer not only ventured the task, 
but achieved the goal in this sparkling 
book—this writing is competent, brilliant, 
stirring ... and true. The prophet’s mes- 
sage is revealed as awesome, yet full of 
God’s love; stern, yet winsome; tragic, but 
hopeful; the book, like the prophet’s mes- 
sage, is lofty, yet down to earth; scholarly, 
yet simple. Here is radical religion—we 
see Isaiah getting at the root of things. 

This is a book with worthier things for 
me than illustrations for next Sunday’s 
sermons: here is an altar heaped high with 
the live coals of God: Put in your tongs 
and take for yourself what you will. The 
divine fire may yet bring radiance to your 
soul. CHARLES B. FOorEtscu. 


Help for the Preacher 
The Pulpit Manual and Minister's Guide Book 
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for 1946, Edited by Thomas H. Warner. Pulpit 
Press. 96 pages. $1. : 

Tus is the fifth annual edition of this 
little book which attempts to crowd much 
into small space. A sermon outline is given 
for each Sunday in the year. No exhaus- 
tive treatment of the texts is intended. 
Seed thoughts and germ ideas and quota- 
tions are well chosen and will serve as 
starters toward the sermon, but the user 
will not find a ready-made crutch here. 
The book is not a substitute for study and 
earnest research, but it is suggestive and 
is replete with apt illustrations. 

There are brief pulpit-prayer sugges- 
tions for every Sunday in the year. These 
consist chiefly of excerpts from prayers of 
the pulpit giants of the past. 

Suggestions for children’s addresses for 
every Sunday are based on the Book of 
Proverbs. Like the others, these are brief 
and pointed. More adequate treatment is 
given the seven evangelistic sermons which 
are based on the Psalms. These sermon- 
ettes are rich in Biblical quotations and 
illustrations, considering the limited space 
devoted to each sermon. 

Seven Lenten sermons are based on the 
Letters to the Seven Churches in Revela- 
tion, each sermonette being topical in 
treatment and based on a single verse of 
Scripture. Some contemporary preachers 
are quoted in these sermons together with 
the best of those of the past. There are 
also suggested funeral addresses and ser- 
mons for special days. 

In spite of the brevity of this book, it is 
suggestive, and will prove helpful when a 
primer is needed to set the mental pump 
working. Dauttas C. BAER 
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depends as much ne the thought and planning 

of those who build it as it does upon stained 

glass and stone—here are six helpful books 
for those who are planning churches 


PLANNING AND FINANCING 
THE NEW CHURCH 


By Martin Anderson 


A manual by Martin Anderson which offers 
guidance and suggestions; written by a Lu- 
theran pastor who has been quite active in this 
sphere. One section contains actual photo- 
graphs of model edifices and architects’ plans. 
Size, 8!/y x II" inches. (I) $3.00. 


CHURCH BUILDING LEADERSHIP 


Pastors, business committees and others con- 
cerned in plans for a building or improvements 
will find this booklet full of helpful suggestions 
with regard to leading such a program. 25 
cents. 


BUILDING FOR WORSHIP 


Elbert M. Conover has given us a 60-page 
booklet with many illustrations dealing with 
the chancel, the pulpit, the floor, the symbol- 
ism, organ, windows, chimes, bells, and chapel. 
50 cents. 


THE SMALL CHURCH—HOW TO 
BUILD AND FURNISH IT 


F. R. Webber 


The author, F. R. Webber, has _ illuminated 
every problem associated with the building and 
the furnishing of a small church. The most 
valuable work of its kind. 270 illustrations. Size. 
7 x 10 inches (158) $5.00. 


BUILDING EQUIPMENT FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


An excellent discussion of the physical equip- 
ment, including classrooms, visual education, 
color designs, pictures, acoustics, floors and 
windows. Well illustrated with photos and de- 
tailed plans. 50 cents. 


PLANNING THE SMALL CHURCH 


A book of plans and suggestions made avail- 
able by the ‘Home Missions Council" for all 
interested in the erection and improvement of 
smaller church buildings. $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


_ 1228 Spruce Street 
Chicago 11 
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Pittsburgh 22 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Columbia 3 
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eros the Dosh 


There is one piece of furniture that 
is entitled to fame as an antique, even 
though it is not as old as the Liberty 
Bell or the Magna Charta. Its ancient- 
ness is sufficient, however, to have 
made it the subject of memories spread 
over three generations and to have in- 
spired a description in verse, of which 
the title is “Grandfather’s Clock.” Henry 
C. Work composed the poem, and pre- 
sumably it was his grandfather, in 
whose colonial hallway at the foot of 
the stairs, the faithful timepiece stood. 

Probably it is the combined recollec- 
tions of innumerable families, of which 
the third generation could recall ex- 
actly what Mr. Work wrote about— 


“My Grandfather’s clock was too tall 
for the shelf, 

So it stood ninety years on the floor; 

It was taller by half than the old man 
himself 

Though it weighed not a pennyweight 
more.” 


A Lawyer's Desk 

We have no intention of drawing a 
close analogy between Mr. Work’s 
Grandfather’s clock and the desk 
across whose slightly battered top we 
shall write our weekly columns of 
comments and conclusions. There is 
probably only one safe comparison, 
which is that both clock and desk have 
values because they remind their pres- 
ent owners of previous cherished per- 
sonal influences. Our desk was a gift 
from a fellow-Lutheran, a prominent 
Philadelphia attorney. His legal ad- 
vice was sought, received, and valued 
in litigations in which the church had 
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an interest. He had no son, and empha- 
sized his satisfaction in the acceptance 
of his desk by a clergyman. He wrote 
sermons on it that were not briefs in 
the technical sense, but they were 
pleas. 

We have heard “after dinner” stories 
in which the law and the gospel were 
appraised by attorneys and parsons. 
Once one was perpetrated on us by a 
postprandial esquire. He used the of- 
fice of “canon” to represent “the 
clergy,” and said that most of these he 
had met were “smooth bores.” He him- 
self was no atomic bomb, we beg leave 
to say. 

As a matter of fact, where attorneys- 
at-law are members of church coun- 
cils and of the boards of our church 
agencies and institutions, they are of 
distinguished value through _ their 
familiarity with corporate law. (Our 
contacts have happily been with good 
attorneys, not with shysters.) Among 
us Lutherans in the United States and 
Canada, congregations, synods, and 
general bodies are incorporated. That 
is, they are entities before the law and 
according to legislative regulations, 
corporations not for gain. Their prop- 
erty, in so far as it is used for worship 
and education, is not subject to tax- 
ation but is given police protection and 
other essential civic services. It is as- 
sumed that religion will be sponsored 
and propagated. 

It cannot be asserted with safe evi- 
dence that citizen Christians are re- 
sponsive to the performance of those 
corporate duties that are due from 
them. The average congregational 
meeting is not usually attended by a 
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majority of “the stockholders,” to bor- 
row a secular term. Nor is the adop- 
tion of the annual budget deemed 
equivalent to a binding obligation. 


Christians’ Martyrdom Continues 


THE WRITERS of histories of the early 
Church comment on the desire for 
martyrdom which was manifested 
after Jewish and Roman persecutions 
had given Christian confessors oppor- 
tunities to die for the faith in Christ 
rather than deny it. The examples of 
fortitude exhibited by leading men and 
women and also by youths of both 
sexes went far toward strengthening 
the followers of the Cross. The mar- 
tyr’s crown became in itself a kind of 
goal, an objective that might be sought. 

This “all-out consecration” did not 
disappear with the official recognition 
given the Christian Church by Em- 
peror Constantine in a.p. 313, when 
the cross was placed on the Roman 
banners with the inscription, In hoc 
Signo vinces (By this sign thou shalt 
conquer). In recent years, and in 
countries where persecutions had been 
revived, people submitted to death 
when denial of their faith was the only 
way of escape. The thoroughness of 
loyalty has not been corrupted and 
made weak by lapse of time and of 
distance from Calvary and our Lord’s 
ministry. Witness continues that the 
Gospel has brought the power of God 
unto salvation to this generation. 

We must not pass snap judgment of 
hypocrisy on the conduct of notorious 
Nazi prisoners of war who are de- 
scribed as having become assiduous 
readers of the Bible. 

It is, of course, possible that such 
use of their time is an “act” which is 
intended to soften the attitude of their 
judges at the coming trials before mili- 
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tary tribunals. That widely known 
couplet comes to mind— 


“When the devil was sick, the devil 
a monk would be; 

When the devil was well, devil a 
monk was he.” 


But entire cynicism is as much a state 
of prejudice as is emotional soft-heart- 
edness. No one dares be deprived of 
the right to prepare to meet his God. 


About the Golden Rule 


Poputarity has its rewards, its com- 
promises, and its imitations. So much 
can be said of proverbs as well as of 
people. For example, what we call the 
Golden Rule in its New Testament 
form reads in our King James version 
of the Bible (Luke 6:31), “As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also 
to them likewise.” A very famous, 
though fictitious character, David 
Harum, claimed practical ethics for the 
version ascribed to him, “Do unto your 
neighbor as he would do unto you and 
do it first.” One often encounters the 
compromise which substitutes an inten- 
tion to do well by one’s neighbor as 
the equivalent of actually helping him. 
There is a large class of persons who 
claim the Golden Rule as their own 
guide and who expect credit for what 
would have occurred had they suc- 
ceeded in doing what they admit to be 
what they should be doing. 

Right now in the aftermath of a war 
into which the whole world has cast its 
most valuable resources, there is a 
fourth attitude toward moral and spir- 
itual obligations. Their version of the 
rule would read, “Render your neigh- 
bor helpless to injure his fellowmen and 
thereby appease your fear of what he 
will do to you if he ever has or seems 
to have the opportunity.” It is from 
this group and their substitutes for 
piety that obstructions to a peaceful 
world will come. 
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Take the books home 


Sirs: 

May I call your attention to an unfor- 
tunate statement on Dr. Rudisill’s excel- 
lent page in Tue Lurueran for Oct. 31. 

Referring to the Christian Growth Series, 
it is stated that “The pupil’s Study Books 
are not intended to be taken home.” Those 
responsible for the Christian Growth Series 
would heartily recommend that whenever 
possible the pupils be encouraged to take 
their books home, in order that homework 
may be given maximum support. 

It is a fact that no homework is re- 
quired in preparation for the lessons. This 
is so that pupils who do not accomplish 
their homework will not act as a drag on 
the presentation of the lesson. The home- 
work is in the nature of follow-up work 
based on the lesson already studied. 

TuHEoporE K. Finck, Editorial Chairman, 

Christian Growth Series 


No Comparison 


Sirs: 

Said my 10-year-old son when he first 
picked up Tue LUTHERAN in all its color 
and read the cover, “Five cents! Why, a 
comic book would cost 10!” 

E. R. Wasorn 


Give Dad a Break 


‘SIRS: 

I take exception to Dr. Rudisill’s reply 
to a letter under the heading “Clothes” in 
“Personal Problem Clinic.” 

The writer of the letter states, “My wife 
and my oldest daughter insist that as soon 
as I come home I put on my best clothes 
and present the appearance of a judge, 
etc.” 

Scripture, Luther’s writings, and com- 
monsense point to the answer -that the 
wife and daughter are plainly wrong in 
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heart, and sin when they try to order the 
tired husband around. 
JAMES O. WOODWARD 


What? No Lesson? 


Sirs: 

Why? Why did you cut out the Sunday 
School lesson? We need that. Frankly, I 
wouldn’t have subscribed for THE Lu- 
THERAN if I had known you were doing 
this. Mrs. A. B. P. 


The weekly treatise on the International 
Sunday School lesson was discontinued 
as a feature of THE LUTHERAN because the 
Parish and Church School Board pub- 
lishes excellent and adequate material on 
this, and besides there are a multitude of 
other helps for teachers of these lessons. 


life begins at 40? 


Dear A. B. M.:: 

I read in THe LuTHERAN the letter in 
which you complain of a pulpit commit- 
tee which refused to consider calling you 
as a pastor because of your age, 48 years. 
I am 56 years old and would likely face a 
similar experience were I, as a layman, 
required to look for another position in 
industry. 

I sympathize to some extent with this 
pulpit committee, for I have seen our pas- 
tor grow old not only in years but very 
old and set in his ways. He just will not 
listen to any kind of social program for 
our young people. He refused to allow a 
committee to keep a real, live contact 
with servicemen and their families. He 
refused to allow distribution of the church 
paper in the narthex of our church. I could 
give you further instances. 

Perhaps the experiences of that pulpit 
committee were bitter enough to put them 
on their guard. TCS 
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Indiana Synod Conferences Elect 
Officers for 1945-46 


By Rosert H. HEINE 


THE THREE CONFERENCES of the Indiana 
Synod held their annual two-day meet- 
ings in September. 

The program of each conference in- 
cluded a message by Dr. H. E. Turney, 
president of the Indiana Synod; a discus- 
sion of proposed changes in the constitu- 

tion of the synod; a pres- 
INDIANA entation of the program of 
men’s work by the Rev. 
William L. Pifer, chairman of the Broth- 
erhood committee, and election of officers. 

THE NORTHERN CONFERENCE, meeting in 
St. John’s Church, Nappanee, the Rev. M. 
P. Englehardt pastor, elected the Rev. Vir- 
gil L. Yohe, president; the Rev. D. A. 
Flesner, vice-president; the Rev. M. P. 
Englehardt, secretary; and Mr. Fred 
Neimeyer, treasurer. 

THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE met at St. 
Paul’s Church, Walton, the Rev. B. L. 
Stroup pastor, and elected the Rev. Otto 
H. Friedmann, president; the Rev. Walter 
C. Davis, vice-president; and the Rev. 
Oliver A. Rajala, secretary-treasurer. 

THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE, meeting at 
St. Thomas Church, Brookville, the Rev. 
Paul E. Schoeneman pastor, elected the 
Rev. O. B. Noren, president; the Rev. John 
G. Frank, vice-president; and the Rev. 
Robert H. Heine, secretary-treasurer. 

Tue FourtH AnnuAL leadership training 
school sponsored by the United Lutheran 
Churches of Indianapolis and Marion 
County was held from Sept. 19 to Oct. 24 
at First Church, Indianapolis, the Rev. 
Olen A. Peters pastor. 

Six courses were offered, and 37 course 
cards were awarded at the final session. 
Fifty-five students were enrolled. The 
faculty consisted of Pastors O. A. Peters, 
Donald E. Elder, John S. Albert, Oliver 
Rajala, Carroll J. Rockey, R. Eugene 
Smith, and Robert H. Heine, dean. 

Tre CALUMET REGIONAL LUTHERAN COUN- 
cil sponsored its first leadership training 
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school Oct. 2-19, at Grace Church, Gary, 
the Rev. C. R. Defenderfer pastor. Dr. H. 
Grady Davis, professor of practical theol- 
ogy at Chicago Seminary, and Dr. Carl F. 
Lindberg, head of the department of edu- 
cation of Valparaiso University, taught. 
Pastor Defenderfer was dean, and Miss 
Helen Raub registrar. 

THE Rev. Erwin S. SpPEEs, associate sec- 
retary of the Parish and Church School 
Board, and Miss Ruth Juram, secretary 
of promotion for the Women’s Missionary 
Society, did important field work in the 
Indiana Synod during September and 
October. 

THE 26TH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the In- 
diana Synod was held Oct. 17-18, at St. 
John’s Church, Anderson, the Rev. Roy 
B. Setzer pastor. The convention reports 
reflected a year of vigorous activity under 
the leadership of Mrs. J. A. Swihart, re- 
tiring president. The Indiana societies 
support 14 native workers, 12 scholarships, 
and eight proteges. 

Officers elected for the coming year are 
Miss Hilda Weaver, Auburn, president; 
Mrs. Virgil L. Yohe, La Grange, vice- 
president; Mrs. G. C. Goering, Logansport, 
treasurer; Mrs. Ben Van Matre, Middle- 
town, statistical secretary; and Mrs. Rob- 
ert H. Heine, Indianapolis secretary. 

Grace CuHurcH, Gary, the Rev. C. R. 
Defenderfer pastor, dedicated a remodeled 
chancel Sept. 30. There are vestry and 
sacristy rooms off each side of the altar, 
and the chancel is arranged with two sets 
of choir stalls and a hand-carved com- 
munion rail. New paraments and dossal 
curtains also were dedicated. Synod Presi- 
dent H. E. Turney and the Rev. D. E. 
Flesner, pastor of Trinity Church, Val- 
paraiso, a former pastor of Grace Church, 
preached. 

Uniry CuurcH, Terre Haute, the Rev. 
John G. Frank pastor, entered its “ma- 
jority” free of debt. An offering of $600 
on the 21st birthday of the congregation, 
Sept. 23, liquidated the congregation’s 
debt and left a building fund of $66. 
Speakers were Dr. H. E. Turney, synod 
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president; Chaplain Gideon E. Wick, for- 
mer pastor; and Dr. H. Grady Davis of 
the Chicago Seminary. 

GETHSEMANE CHURCH, Corydon, the Rev. 
Wilford C. Butt pastor, celebrated its an- 
nual Harvest Home Festival Sept. 16. The 
Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, pastor of Fenner 
Memorial Church, Louisville, Ky., spoke. 

Tue Rev. FranK B. HerzeL has resigned 
from St. Paul’s Church, Batesville, to ac- 
cept the pastorate of the Schellsburg Par- 
ish of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 

Tue 20TH ANNIVERSARY of Honterus 
Church, Gary, the Rev. August Suechting 
pastor, was observed Oct. 14. Dr. R. R. 
Belter, president of Wartburg Synod, and 
the Rev. John Teutsch, Detroit, who or- 
ganized the congregation, were speakers. 


Seminary Observes Anniversary 


With Dr. Gould Wickey, executive sec- 
retary of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church as the featured 
speaker, Western Theological Seminary 
observed its fiftieth anniversary with a 
banquet and worship service Oct. 31 at 
Salem Church. 

It was a golden occasion for the semi- 
nary, as graduates from as far as Cali- 
fornia and Washington came to Fremont, 
Neb., to pay tribute to their theological 
school. Graduates from the class of 1906 
were in attendance. 

Responsibilities of Western Seminary 
are three-fold, Dr. Wickey told graduates, 
present students, and others attending the 
service. “Western must prepare ministers 
for the great trans-Mississippi area of the 
west, train students to help solve personal 
problems of our people and maintain a 
large division of the ecumenical church,” 
he declared. 

At the banquet Dr. A. Schwertz of First 
Church, Los Angeles, was toastmaster. 
Speakers were Dr. E. E. Stauffer, ’96; Dr. 
M. A. Ritzen, ’16; the Rev. Paul deFreese, 
’43; and Senior Ted Youngquist, president 
of the student body. 
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Dr. F. R. Knubel 
Receives Degree 


Wagner Honors 
N. Y. Synod Head 


The honorary de- 
gree of doctor of 
laws was conferred 
on Dr. Frederick R. 
Knubel, president 
of New York Synod, Nov. 11, at the an- 
nual convocation of Wagner College. 

In his address, Dr. Knubel declared 

willingness to assume re- 
NEW YORK sponsibility was the trait 

most needed today. “A 
view of world conditions reveals a clear 
call for this trait as well as a dismaying 
lack of it. In general, peace has not yet 
matched war in calling forth our loyalties 
and devotion,” he said. 

Fifteen baccalaureate .degrees were 
awarded members of the graduating class 
by Dr. Walter C. Langsam, president of 
the college. Miss Inger Wallow of Staten 
Island was the honor graduate, receiving 
her degree cum laude. 


Missionary speaks in Schnectady 

FOUNDING AND GROWTH OF THE VISRAN- 
tipuram Tuberculosis Sanatorium, India, 
were described by Miss Amelia Brosius at 
the 17th annual convention of the Eastern 
Conference Women’s Missionary Society, 
New York Synod, Oct. 16, in First Church, 
Schenectady, Dr. H. D. Shimer pastor. 

Miss Brosius, now on furlough, was di- 
recting nurse in the institution. Other 
speakers were the Rev. Russell Gaenzle, 
Mrs. E. H. Boettger, and Mrs. E. M. 
Hammer. 

Officers were re-elected as follows: Mrs. 
Morris G. Skinner, président; Mrs. Clayton 
G. VanDeusen, vice-president; Mrs. W. 
Alfred Wietz, secretary; Mrs. Herbert H. 
Mahl, statistician; Mrs. Mary E. Stein, 
treasurer. 
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Pastor Yost Brandt Retires, 


Served Congregations 39 Years 
By HHowarp A. KuHNLE 


RocHESTER—The Rev. Yost Brandt re- 
tired from the active ministry Nov. 25, 
when he preached his final sermon at St. 

Paul’s Church, Pittsford, 
NEW YORK where he had been pastor 
since November 1923. 

The present enlarged church and parish 
house were dedicated in 1929 at a cost of 
approximately $45,000. Debt was $29,000, 
which has now been reduced to $5,500. 

His pastoral acts at Pittsford included 
310 infant and 19 adult baptisms, 311 con- 
firmations, 195 weddings, and 307 funerals. 
Pastor Brandt, a native of Rochester, \was 
educated at Wagner College, and Chicago 
and Philadelphia Seminaries. 

He was the first pastor of Concordia 
Church, Watertown, N. Y., 1906-14; St. 
Peter’s, Ontario, Can., 1914-15; and St. 
John’s, Albany, N. Y., 1915-23. Nov. 11, 
Pastor Brandt was the anniversary 
preacher at St. Peter’s, Preston, on the 
occasion of the 111th anniversary, cele- 


~ brated on the 11th day of the 11th month 


at the 11th hour. 

Tue Rev. Exmer G. ScHAERTEL, discharged 
from the army after serving five years in 
the United States and Europe, took up the 
pastorate of Redeemer Church, Rochester, 
Nov. 1. He succeeds the Rev. William Long 
Dowler, now pastor of First Church, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. Pastor Schaertel, a na- 
tive of Buffalo, was educated at Muhlen- 
berg College, Allentown, Pa. and the 
Philadelphia Seminary. He served Trans- 
figuration Church, Rochester, 1931-33; St. 
Peter’s, Jamaica, L. I., 1933-37; and Mes- 
siah, Brooklyn, 1937-40. 

First Cuurcu, Lyons, is celebrating its 
115th anniversary during the month of No- 
vember.’ The Rev. Norman Willis Ross 
has been pastor since January 1939. 

BeTrutenem Cuurcu celebrated its 50th 


anniversary, Oct. 14. The Rev. Howard A. 


Kuhnle, conference president, was guest 
speaker. A social hour was arranged for 
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the afternoon when a large delegation 
from other congregations was present. The 
Rey. Carl Betz has been pastor since 1899 
when he was ordained. 

RESURRECTION CHURCH celebrated its 20th 
anniversary Oct. 21. The guest speaker 
was Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, executive 
secretary of the Federation of Churches of 
Washington, D. C., former pastor of Em- 
manuel Church. A congregational dinner 
was held Oct. 26. The Rev. Eugene L. 
Stowell has been pastor since 1932. 

THE Rev. Cuarues E. RITTER was installed 
pastor of Zion Church, Cohocton, Oct. 31, 
by Pastor Kuhnle, who also delivered the 
charge to the congregation. The Rev. Erich 
O. Brandt of Immanuel Church, Webster, 
conference secretary, charged the pastor. 
The Rev. Reed A. Greninger, new pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Dansville, was litur- 
gist. Pastor Ritter, a native of Philadel- 
phia, was educated at Gettysburg College 
and Seminary, and served Holy Trinity 
Church, Red Bank, N. J., 1944-45. 

FREDERICK Herman Retssic, called as as- 
sistant pastor of Covenant Church, Brook- 
lyn, was ordained Nov. 5, at Emmanuel 
Church, the Rev. Robert W. Stackel pas- 
tor. His father, Dr. F. E. Reissig, former 
pastor of the church, preached the sermon, 
and Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, synodical 
president, conducted the ordination. Dr. 
Paul C. White, synodical secretary, intro- 
duced the candidate. 

THE ANNUAL Unity Dinner of the Gen- 
esee Valley District Luther League was 
held Nov. 4 at St. John’s Church, the Rev. 
John Kirsch pastor. 

Tue Rev. RaLtpH W. Loew, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Buffalo, gave the prin- 
cipal address at the meeting of the confer- 
ence Brotherhood, held Oct. 27 at Grace 
Church, the Rev. Edward J. Simpson, Jr., 
pastor. New officers are Francis K. Ford, 
president; Earl Freese and Clifford Sharp, 
vice-presidents; Albert Gaal, secretary; 
Albert Giesy, treasurer. 

Dr. Cart C. Rasmussen of Gettysburg 
Seminary preached at the united Refor- 
mation Service, Oct. 28, at Zion Church, 
the Rev. Frederick W. Grunst pastor. 
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Rose Bay Churches Mark 58th 


Anniversaries 
By Douctas A. CONRAD 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS have been 
the “order of the day” in Rose Bay Par- 
ish. The celebrations began Oct. 21, when 
St. Mark’s Church, Middle LaHave, cele- 
brated its 58th anniversary. 

The afternoon service 

NOVA SCOT A was in charge of the pas- 

tor, the Rev. A. L. Conrad. 

The junior choir of St. Matthew’s Church, 

Rose Bay, sang. Pastor Conrad dedicated 

four stoles which were donated to the 

church by Mrs. Eber Gerhardt in memory 

of her husband. The evening speaker was 

the Rev. James Dauphinee of Mahone 
Bay. The choir of St. Mark’s sang. 

The congregation was organized in 1887. 
From that date until 1902 Presbyterians 
and Lutherans worshiped in the same 
church building. Under the pastorate of 
the late Dr. J. Maurer, the cornerstone of 
the present church was laid July 14, 1901, 
and the building was dedicated Jan. 19, 
1902. 

The following Sunday, St. Matthew’s 
Church, Rose Bay, celebrated its 58th an- 
niversary. Pastor Conrad was in charge of 
the afternoon service. The Lunenberg male 
quartet and St. Matthew’s junior choir 
sang. At the evening service the Rev. 
Clifton Monk of the Midville Parish spoke. 


edition. 
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» SCOHS=8IBLE 


t Edited by Rev. C. I. Scofield, D. D. 
_ Assisted by Eminent Scholars 
HELPS ON THE PAGES WHERE NEEDED 


Ministers, Sunday School teachers and Bible students of all 
churches rely on The Scofield Reference Bible for sound 
teaching of Bible truth. You, too, will understand the Bible 
better and read it with new interest if you use this famous 


Send for circular of Bible Questions 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


St. Mark’s and St. Matthew’s senior choir | 
rendered special music. Lutherans from 
this area formerly were associated with 
Zion Church at Lunenberg. 

For many years the Lutherans and Pres- 
byterians held services in a union church 
built in 1843 on the present site of St. . 
Matthew’s. The congregation of St. Mat- 
thew’s was organized in 1887 and 10 years 
later built the present church. 

Final celebration of the parish was held 
in St. John’s-by-the-Sea at Feltzen South, 
Nov. 4, when the congregation celebrated 
its 57th anniversary. Speaker was the 
Rev. L. Bald of Zion Church, Lunenberg. 
The junior choir of St. Matthew’s Church 
sang two special numbers. This church 
was dedicated December, 1888. 

Clergymen who have served this parish 
are Pastors George M. Scheidy, F. Bowers, 
Dr. Maurer, W. Hull, H. J. Behrens, D. K. 
Fetterly, S. W. Hirtle, Carl Sorenson, A. 
G. Jacobi, H. N. Lossing, W. Goos and 
A. L. Conrad, the present pastor. 

THe LuTHER Leacue of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Rose Bay, entertained members 
of the Young People’s Society of St. Paul’s 
Church, Bridgewater, at a Hallowe’en 
party, Oct. 29. The guests were welcomed 
by Miss Joyce Mersey, president of the 
Rose Bay society. 

A SpeciaL Meeting for church council- 
men of the synod was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Bridgewater, Oct. 24. More than 
100 men were present to hear Dr. C. C. 
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Pastoral Work 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A valuable reference book on how the pastor can 
be of the greatest service to his parishioners. ‘One of the finest source books for 
the clergy in recent years. A must for every pastor's study.’—Cleveland Press. 
A Westminster Source Book for Ministers. $2.00 


The School of Prayer 


By OLIVE WYON. A practical, inspirational book on the meaning, purpose, and 
practice of prayer. A direct and simple guide for all who need and welcome help 
in their daily living. $1.50 


Opening the Door for God 


By HERMAN J. SWEET. A manual for parents on the guidance of children into 
Christian faith and life. “One of the finest books in religious education that | have 
seen in a decade.’’—Jesse Pindell Pierce. $1.00 


Old Testament Bible Lessons 


FOR THE HOME 


By MARGARET DAGER LOMAS. “26 carefully prepared Old Testament passages 
interpreted by apt human-life stories . . . suitable for family home study through 
the week and for people who cannot attend Sunday School. Highly recommended.” 
—Henry W. McLaughlin. $1.25 


... And God Was There 


By CHAPLAIN EBEN. COBB BRINK. “Important for these who would minister wisely 
to returning soldiers. Servicemen will not talk about their war experiences but the 
record of them will be written deeply in mind and soul.’’—The Pastor. $1.00 


The Clue to Pascal 


By EMILE CAILLIET. “A study of Pascal in his relation to the Bible, bringing home 
to our hearts the basic religious convictions of this rich and many-sided genius.” 
—Ernest Trice Thompson. $2.00 


At all bookstores or THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Box 506, Phila. 5, Penna. 
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Stoughton, ULC Stewardship secretary, 
speak. 

RESURRECTION CHuRCH, Halifax, has wel- 
comed home almost all of its service men 
from the various theaters of war. A spe- 
cial committee had been appointed at the 
last congregational meeting to welcome 
these men back to their church activities 
again. 

The annual rally program of the Sun- 
day school was held Oct. 21, when chil- 
dren of the school presented a program 
to a large congregation. The school bids 
‘fair to break all attendance records for 
the year. 

The Young People’s Society installed 
its new officers at a candlelight service, 
Nov. 4. Pastor Conrad spoke. The officers 
are: president, Miss Jean Loye; vice- 
president, Miss Lorna Conrad; secretary, 


CHICAGO mtecrocica, SEMINARY 


Christian 
boys with stuff, before they are 18, to think 
of God’s Call to service in the ministry. 


Pastors: Encourage strong, clean, 


qi Carsoe sent cheerfully—on request. 


Write Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
Maywood, Ill. 


“To know is not enough; one’s knowledge must 
be quickened by constant adaptation to its 
generation’s history.” 


1946 Graduate School Summer Session. Two 
Terms: snty 22nd to August 9th and August 
12th to 30th. Compressed schedule—full quar- 
ter’s work in one or two courses. S.T.M. or 
S.T.D. credit. Worthy academic fare in the best 
spirit of the evangelical tradition. 


HALF-TONE ELECTROTYPES 


For the embellishment of Church 
Printing . . . Our Portfolio of 300 
SUBJECTS FREE to Ministers 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N.Y. 


PACIFIC LUTH ERAN 


Miss Joan Reid; treasurer, Miss Virginia 
Ernst; pianist, Miss Phyllis Loye. 

Remembrance Day was observed Nov. 
11. The speaker was Fit. Lt. Victor J. 
Monk, Lutheran Chaplain in the R.C.AF., 
who is now stationed at Eastern Passage. 
The Cubs, Scouts and Girl Guides of the. 
church attended in uniform. 

Tue Rev. Paut Eypt has resigned from 
the Conquerall Parish. He has served 
since Sept., 1940. He will leave Nov. 30 
for his new duties as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Ellice Township, Ontario. 


Medical Missionary to India 
Discusses Racial Problems 


By Ricwarp L. SMITH 


Dayton—Dr. Virgil E. Zigler, medical 
missionary to India, challenged America 
to “clean her own house” by solving her 
Negro, Japanese, Mexican and Indian 
problems. 

Speaking at the 25th annual convention 

of the Southern Conference 
OHIO 


Women’s Missionary Society 

of Ohio Synod, Dr. Zigler 
called for help to India’s Christians, upon 
whom, he said, much of the native church 
work has fallen. 

The convention was held in Second- 
Trinity Church, Dayton, Dr. Frank - F, 
Secrist pastor. The convention theme, “To 
Serve the Present Age,’ was emphasized 
by other speakers, including Miss Ruth 
Juram, secretary of promotion of the 
WMS; Miss Maud Powlas, missionary from 
Japan; and Mrs. Paul Knauss, president of 
the synodical society. | 

Devotions were conducted by Sister 
Marie Freese of the Miami Valley Lu- 
theran Inner Mission League. Mrs. August 
Schneider, retiring president, conducted 
the sessions and the installation of new 
officers. Those installed were Mrs. J. C. 
Barnhart, president; Mrs. C. M. Wilkerson, 
vice-president; Mrs. E. Zoeller, recording 
secretary; Mrs. H. Fisher, statistical sec- 
retary; Mrs. H. E. Overholzer, treasurer. 
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Large Union Service Features 


Reformation Season in Mansfield 
By Herman L. GILBERT 


MansFieLpD—The Reformation season 
brought large audiences together in union 
observances as fundamentals of the Ref- 
ormation were given new value for today. 
In Mansfield approximately 1,500 persons 

gathered in First Church, com- 
OHIO ing from 33 United Lutheran 

congregations located in Rich- 
land, Crawford, Ashland and Wayne coun- 
ties, to hear Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Akron, and sev- 
enty-five voices in the Wittenberg Col- 
lege a capella choir. This was the 12th 
annual gathering. 

LUTHERAN Pastors of the Mansfield area 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GODS 


A 45-page booklet with interesting statis- 
tics tel. where much money goes that 
should be flowing into church treasuries. 

Send 25 cents for a copy or $1.00 for five 


copies to: 
MAY METZHURY 
1003 Taylor Ave., Richmond 24, Va. 
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GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
150 Nassau St. New York 7, N. Y. 


MIAMI 


When in America’s Civilian and Military 
Health Center in Florida Visit 


HOLY TRINITY 
United Lutheran Church 


Eighth Avenue S. W. and Second Street 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL, 9:45 A. M. 
THE SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
VESPERS, 7:30 O’clock 


A hearty welcome awaits you 


began fall and winter meetings by gath- 
ering in St. Paul’s Church, Bellville, the 
Rev. John Timmerman. pastor, early in 
September. Dr. Harold H. Lentz, Ashland, 
is president and the Rev. C. A. Portz, 
Mansfield, is secretary-treasurer. 

Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, Mansfield, C. A. 
Portz, pastor, has decorated the audi- 
torium and installed a new lighting system 
throughout the church at a cost of $2,000. 

Sr. Luxe’s Cuurcu, Mansfield, Dr. H. S. 
Garnes, pastor, raised approximately 
$13,000 to point the masonry and com- 
plete other major repairs and alterations. 

Memsers of St. Matthew’s Church, Mans- 
field, entertained their pastor and his 
wife, Dr. and Mrs. Charles F. Sheriff, on 
their 25th wedding anniversary. 

Pastor Sheriff united his son, Robert, 
and Miss Margaret Sites of Salina, Kan., 
in marriage at Oak Ridge, Tenn., where 
the bridegroom is a research physicist for 
the army, working on the atomic bomb. 

First Cuurcu, Mansfield, is taking on 
new life under the leadership of the re- 
cently called pastor, the Rev. Carveth P. 
Mitchell. An associate pastor will be called 
soon. James F. Hunt, director of the 
choirs, resigned to accept a position as 
organist and choir director at Salem 
Church (ALC), Detroit. Mrs. Elsie Ire- 
land, formerly organist at the First Meth- 
odist Church, Mansfield, has been named 
leader of First Church choirs. 

St. Paut’s Cuurcn, Mansfield, the Rev. 
Herman L. Gilbert, pastor, has added a 
16 MM. sound motion picture projector to 
the visual-aid equipment. The church 
office, pastor’s study and janitor’s home 
are receiving major alterations. A monthly 
bulletin is now being printed. 

Lucas Parisu, the Rev. O. S. Goerner, 
pastor, is modernizing both churches. At 
St. Paul’s, Lucas, the entire basement 
has been excavated, the heating unit re- 
located in line with making more Sunday 
school classrooms, and the entire unit 
decorated and newly lighted at a cost ex- 
ceeding $3,000. At the Pleasant Valley 
Church improved heating and lighting 
have made the church more comfortable. 
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THE ANNUAL Fatt Ratiy of Mt. Zion 
and St. Michael’s Churches in the Mifflin 
Parish, the Rev. C. B. A. Stacy, pastor, 
featured a union service Oct. 21. Dr. Wil- 
lard A. Allbeck of Hamma _ Divinity 
School, Springfield, spoke. 

THE Rev. Grorce M. Scurack, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Perrysville, has moved 
his family into a new parsonage. The 
house was the gift of Mr. John M. Guthrie 
and the late Mrs. Guthrie, active members 
of St. John’s for more than 50 years. The 
parsonage was completely renovated. 

New green, white and purple paraments 
have been given by the Loyal Workers’ 
class, and the young people’s class pre- 
sented a cross and candle holders fash- 
ioned of black walnut from the old St. 
John’s Church. Pastor and Mrs. — 
have been made life members in\ the 
Women’s Missionary Society by the local 
group. 

Sz.- Paut’s Cuurcy, Roseville, paid the 
final $8,100 on an indebtedness of $23,000 
which stood against the property seven 
years ago when the new stone edifice was 
completed. Total cost was $90,000. 

-Dr. W. E. Buchholtz has just completed 
30 years in this, his second pastorate. Spe- 
cial ceremonies were conducted to mark 
both events. Speakers included Dr. E. E. 
Flack, dean of Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, and Dr. Henry C. Roehner of 
Uniontown. 

JEROMESVILLE ParisH has organized a 
new Women’s Missionary Society under 
the direction of the newly called pastor 
and wife, the Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Moore. 
Pastor Carl Coad and family left the par- 
ish late in April to accept a call to Christ 
Church, Cambridge. Pastor Moore and 
family are from Brookville. 

Tue 95TH YEAR of organization was cele- 
brated by First Church, Crestline. Dr. 
Simon A. Metzger spoke. An effort is 
being made to raise a fund of $4,500 dur- 
ing 1945-46 in order to modernize the 
organ, enlarge the choir loft, repair the 
furnace, and make parsonage repairs. A 
- get of red paraments has been received 
from Mr. and Mrs. E. T, Remy in, memory 
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You Can Have Two Years 
of College! 


With every opportunity for a full 
college life 


Happy dormitory life 
Responsibilities of leadership 
Excellent academic training 


Graduation with your class 
in the junior college of the ULCA 


eMarion College 


Preparation for life work 
Training in unusual talents 
Possible transfer for college degree 
For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


of their son who was lost in action Sept. 
29, 1944. 

Fatt Prians at First Church, Shelby, 
call for congregational group meetings in 
honor of discharged service men and 
women, and special recognition of the 20- 
year pastorate of Dr. D. Bruce Young. 

APPROXIMATELY 500 Women attended the - 
25th annual convention of the Central 
Conference Missionary Society, held in 
First Church, Galion, Oct. 25-26. The Rev. 
and Mrs. Herbert S. Garnes, Jr., and 
women of the church, were hosts. The 
1946 gathering will be held at Roseville. 
Officers for the year will be Mrs. Her- 
man L. Gilbert, Mansfield; president, Mrs. 
Robert H. Miller, Tiro, vice-president; 
Mrs. Robert H. Norton, New Pittsburg, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Harvey Beachy, 
Wooster, statistical secretary; and Miss 
Kathryn Baker, Zanesville, treasurer. 

To the many attractive monthly parish 


bulletins, the “Zion Voice” has been added 
from Zion Church, Wooster. The Rev. 
John F. Kindsvatter, pastor, is the editor. 

Tue Rev. C. F. Broecker was installed 
pastor of Peace Church, Belmont, Sept. 


Here is the Easiest Wayito 


WRITE for PAY 


Se eroeer of eaters are offering $I 
to $l or short paragraphs, etc. 
| have helped scores of new writ- F R E E 
ers get checks. Send postcard for 


information—FREE. No obligation. LESSON f 
pica pie oe Fi ante 30, by Dr. R. R. Belter, president of Wart- 
Box 609-L Colorado Springs Colo. burg Synod. Assisting him were the Rev. 


R. R. Doering of Platteville, and the Rev. 
Victor Hackbarth, Garnavillo, Iowa. 


Rural Ministry Featured in 


Alleghany Conference 
By Ratpex W. Birk 


A.LToonA—Rural pastors took the center 
of the stage at the annual meeting of the 
Alleghany Conference, Oct. 16, in Christ 
Church, Sipesville. 

Rural Pastor M. J. 

PENNSYLVANIA ce of the Friends 

rove parish was elec- 

ted president of oe conference, succeed- 
ing the Rev. C. H. Hershey, Altoona. 

Rural Pastors M. F. Foutz, Friedens; J 
N. Fisher, Davidsville; W. D. Guss, Sipes- 
ville and M. J. Ross, Bedford, became four 
of the five delegates to the next ULC con- 
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vention. The fifth is the Rev. R. W. Birk. 

Rural Pastors Robert Nagle and Walter 
Guss conducted devotional services. Rural 
Pastor J. N. Fisher preached at the Holy 
Communion service. Rural Pastor J. D. 
Foerster, Stoystown, presented one of two 
papers read. 

An address was given by Dr. William 
V. Dennis, teacher of rural subjects at 
State College, and the conference was held 
in a rural church. 

A Rourat Lire CONFERENCE, sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Council of Churches, 
was held in Christ Church, Sipesville, the 
Rev. W. D. Guss, pastor, Nov. 9. Speakers 
were Dr. H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg 
Seminary, the Rev. Nelson Brown of Mey- 
ersdale, the Rev. John Foerster of Stoys- 
town, Dr. W. L. Mudge of Harrisburg, Rro- 
fessor W. G. Mather of State College, the 


Rev. Harry Paul of Johnstown, and Mrs. 
Roy Forney of Somerset. 

Union REFORMATION SERVICES were held 
in Johnstown and Altoona, Oct. 28. The 
Johnstown service was held in Zion 
Church, the Rev. Theodore Buch, pastor, 
with Dr. J. B. Baker, pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, York, as speaker. 

The Altoona service was held in Second 
Church, the Rev. C. H. Hershey, pastor. 
Dr. H. W. Snyder, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Washington, D. C., spoke. 

THe Junrata-NorTHEAST district mis- 
sionary society elected Mrs. Paul Keller 
of Martinsburg president at its fall meet- 
ing, Oct. 23, in First Church, Tyrone, the 
Rev. H. G. Hohman, pastor. Mrs. Keller 
succeeds Mrs. C. R. Grassmyer of Altoona, 
who was in charge of the Tyrone meeting. 
Mrs. H. G. Hohman succeeds Mrs. Keller 
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KODACHROME SLIDES—2 x 2 inch 
Projected Pictures 

A series of 28 color slides photographed 
in natural color from staged scenes and 
covering “The Birth of Jesus” and the 
“Visit of the Wise Men” in detail. An ex- 
cellent method of visualizing the story of 
the birth of Our Lord in connection with 
the Christmas program, Sunday School 
Lesson, or on other occasions connected 
with this event. A 2 x 2 inch slide projec- 
tor is required for the showing of these 
slides. $13.50 a set in regular mounts; 
$16.30 a set in S. V. E. glass binders. De- 
scriptive circular on request 


COLOR SLIDES—2 x 2 inch 

Based on well-known masterpieces and 
depicting all the details of the Christmas 
story are also available. Listed below are 


the elements illustrated. 50 cents per slide. 
Annunciation 
Arrival at Bethlehem 
The Nativity 
Apparition to the Shepherds 
Adoration of the Shepherds 
Journey of the Wise Men 
Adoration of the Wise Men 
Presentation in the Temple 
Flight to Egypt 
Madonnas 
Holy Family 
Childhood of Jesus 
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CA Choir at its Bea. fe AS 


Always Well Dressed 


CHOIR ROBES.. .carefully tail- 
ored, correct styles, lovely colors, 
beautiful draping materials... 


PULPIT ROBES of distinction. 
| Leotteainre cown CO. 


-s eninge e 1LL. 
CHAMPAIGN, JLL. 


366 Fitth A) 
NEW YORK i 1, N.Y. 
COLUMBUS 15, @HI® 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


owns for Pulpit and Choir 


ontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, ban arkets, communion linens. Cata- 
logue on request 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


STAINED: SLSS. 
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in the vice-presidency. Speakers were the 
Rev. Edwerth Korte, student pastor at 
State College, and Sister Josephine Oknef- 
ski of the Philadelphia Motherhouse. Box- 
work offerings reported by 21 of the dis- 
trict societies now exceed $100. 

Increased missionary interest has been _ 
seen in the conference recently in the 
holding of Mission Schools throughout the 
churches by Dr. J. R. Fink and the Rev. 
August F. Schmitthenner. In the Johns- 
town area a union school has been held in 
First Church, the Rev. W. M. Holl, pastor, 
and in Trinity Church, the Rev. H. L. Rowe, 
pastor. 

Mrs. W. D. Guss of Sipesville, was 
elected president of the Alleghany Con- 
ference Women’s Missionary Society at 
the annual convention Oct. 4, in Zion 
Church, Hollidaysburg, the Rev. E. N. 
Bauer, pastor. 

Other officers are Mrs. E. R. Hauser of 
Clearfield, vice-president; Mrs. R. W. 
Birk of Altoona, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Ethel Hood of Johnstown, statistical sec- 
retary; Mrs. Charles Kimmel of Johns- 
town, treasurer, and Mrs. Joseph Tate of 
Altoona, historian. 

THE Rev. GLENN STAHL, pastor at Hoop- 
ersville since 1943, has accepted a call to 
Trinity Church, Taneytown, Md., succeed- 
ing the Rev. Alfred Sutcliff. 


DECEASED 


Mrs. C. E. Weltner 

On Oct. 2, two days after celebrating 
her 94th birthday, Augusta Ruprecht 
Weltner entered upon Life. Born in Mar- 
burg, Germany, the daughter of Ludwig 
and Caroline Becker Ruprecht, she was 
graduated from the University of Marburg 
at 17. After coming to America she taught 
in Hunter College, New York, for several 
years. Later she married the Rev. C. E. 
Weltner, who became pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Augusta, Ga. Burial was 
at Augusta on Oct. 4. The service was held 
in the Church of the Resurrection, the Rev. 
J. Frank Davis, officiating. 

In Augusta Mrs. Weltner established a 
domestic science school for the children of 
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the congregation. She served as her hus- 
band’s “eyes” when blindness overtook 
him. She was the first president of the 
Missionary Society of the Georgia-Ala- 
bama Synod. She leaves four daughters: 
Mrs. B. E. Lester, Augusta, Ga.; Mrs. Lillie 
Fesler, Savannah, Ga.; Mrs. R. A. Staelin, 
Larchmont, N. Y.; Mrs. Ida Roese, Barce- 
lona, Spain; one son, Dr. Phillip Weltner, 
president of Oglethorpe University, At- 
lanta, Ga.; 16 grandchildren, and 27 great- 
grandchildren 


Dr. C. P. Fisher 
Dr. Clifford Paul Fisher, 68, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Landis, N. C., died Oct. 
26, following a brief illness. 
Born in Mt. Pleasant, Dr. Fisher was 
graduated from North Carolina College in 


\ 


1900 and from the Chicago Seminary in 
1903. He was ordained by the North Caro- 
lina Synod in 1903. In recognition of 40 
years in the ministry, the D.D. degree was 
conferred on him by Lenoir-Rhyne Col- 
lege in 1943. He was a member of the col- 
lege board of trustees. 

Dr. Fisher’s pastorates were Faith-Im- 
manuel Parish, Rowan County, 15 years; 
St. Mark’s Church, China Grove, 6 years; © 
St. James-Immanuel Parish, 5 years and 
Trinity-Concordia, 14 years. 

He is survived by four children, Vern 
W., Margaret and Mary Gladys of Landis, 
and the Rev. C. P. Fisher, Jr., of Concord. 

Funeral services were conducted Oct. 
28, at Landis, by Dr. Jacob L. Morgan, 
synod president, assisted by Dr. P. E. 
Monroe, president of Lenoir-Rhyne Col- 
lege. Burial was at Landis. 
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The 
VOICE GOVERNOR 


GIVE IT A CHANCE 
Correct Body Mechanics Does It. 
Ralph M. Harper 


THIS WORK MAY BE THE MOST ACCURATE STUDY OF THE VOICE 
AS A WHOLE WHICH HAS BEEN PUBLISHED 


“Your ideas about The Voice Governor seem to me entirely sound. 
FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing, New York City. 


“I found that your explanations were perfectly exact because I have been teaching the 
same principles for 65 years. Among the thousands of voice treatises written since Mancini 
and Tosi The Voice Governor stands ahead of all, and I hope it will turn a new page in 
voice production.” LINO MATTIOLI, Professor Emeritus, College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio 


| “The Voice Governor should be an indispensable book in libraries where men and women 


° * . ” 
are preparing for a public profession. : ? 
wae 2 PAUL DANSINBERG, Librarian, Minnesota State Library, St. Paul. 


“T hesitate recommending The Voice Governor to some speakers and singers lest they be 


A Retired Pastor. 


45 Illustrations 
$3.00 Postpaid 


heard too well!” 


160 Pages 
Cloth bound At all bookstores. 


E. C. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
221 COLUMBUS AVE. - - BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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in CONCLUSION ........ 


WHETHER OR NOT a man should get 
dressed up in the evening is a question 
on which one of our readers disagrees 
with Dr. Earl S. Rudisill. We would 
like this matter settled. There are a 
lot of other important problems to 
which we must move on, once this is 
disposed of. 

Personally, I like to think of a man 
stretching out in the evening and being 
a bit lazy. Such comfort is something 
a hard-working editor can’t expect, but 
it is pleasant to think about. 


In a way, this page—back here at the 
end of the paper—is a sort of relaxa- 
tion. You have read carefully through 
this week’s LUTHERAN all the way from 
the front cover to page 50. You have 
earned a little rest. So back here we 
shall discuss some of the simple ques- 
tions of the day; for instance—capital 
and labor. 

Why have Lutherans _ generally 
steered clear of this question? It is 
because Lutherans as a group are on 
their way up, socially. Once upon a 
time Lutherans who became rich or fa- 
mous were inclined to move over to 
the Episcopal Church, or at least the 
Presbyterian. That represented social 
advancement. Most of the pioneer Lu- 
therans in America were poor. They 
were farmers, laborers, tradesmen. 
They did not know the language 
spoken in this country. They were 
pushed around. Read the Muhlenberg 
Journals to find what the Episcopalians 
did to them in colonial days. 

But many of the Lutherans were in- 
dustrious, dependable, and—eventually 
—prosperous. We have a good many 
rich people among us now. We have 
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built impressive churches and substan- 
tial institutions. But we are in danger 
of lacking sympathy for the less suc- | 
cessful. Why can’t they do as well for 
themselves as we have done? 


THEY WILL. Give them time. But the 
great bulk of the laboring people of to- 
day will not get ahead by individual 
initiative. Today’s situation no longer 
permits that. They will get ahead by 
fighting in a new way; that is, by labor 
unions, picket lines. 

As for churches, this embattled sec- 
tor of America’s population which in- 
cludes a majority of miners, steel work- 
ers, migrant farm laborers, are Roman 
or Greek Catholic, or nothing. 

In its best days the Church has of- 
fered freedom for the enslaved, a haven 
for the dispossessed, wisdom for the 
foolish. It is tragic in this day if the 
Protestant churches are not homes for 
the spirits of those whose struggle is 
difficult. 

We hope to report in this paper the 
shy, tentative gestures the churches are 
making in the direction of the laboring 
man. We hope you will be especially 
attentive to such reports. 


AND AN APOLOGY to any subscriber 
who did not receive THE LUTHERAN of 
Nov. 14. Our circulation is increasing. 
After the paper was off press we found | 
we did not have enough copies to fill © 
all orders. We have tried to secure 
some extra copies to supply those who 
were missed. Eventually everyone 
should have the issue of the 14th, even 
though somewhat belatedly. 


Elion Ruff 
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M PROGRESS! 
Rie COOPERATION: oadiie 
< Lid 


PUBLISHING 
HOUSE NEEDS You 


A joint appeal from the 
publishing agencies of 
thirty Protestant groups 
for the use by each local 
church of its own official 
teaching materials in a 
united mission of instruc- 
tion 


toward a 
Christian world 


Hitting the high spots 


Tus dear soul means well, but is she doing a thorough job? 

Are the lesson materials used in your Sunday school 
doing a thorough job—or do they just “hit the high 
spots’? 

If they issue from the Christian body of which you are 
a member, if they unfold the Word of God and the teach- 
ings of Christ in the clear light of your group’s own con- 
victions, if they tell the unbroken story of missionary zeal 
from the days of the Apostles down through the adven- 
turous era of your own heroes, if they delve deeply into 
the local and individual preblems of your church, if they 
are prepared in direct response to your avowed needs .. . 
in short, if they are voiced by your own official church 
publishing house — then your lesson materials are doing 
their duty to the full. 

No outside agency can adequately appraise and satisfy 
the divergent needs of the many denominations. That is 
a task for each church group to assume and to perform 
in its own enlightened way. 

Bulletins on church school materials—Sunday school, 
weekday or vacation—provided by your publication 
house will be sent on request. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
Thirteenth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Christian 


CHRISTMAS OBSERVANCE 
ANU GIVING 


Since Christmas is the Anniver- 
sary of God’s precious gift 
of Love, Christian observance 
and giving should reflect the 
true spirit of the occasion. 


As an arm of the Church to whom has been committed the Ministry o 
the Printed Word, oukK.agency provides the means to select shown here 
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materials and gifts for this occasion through the two catalogs shown here 


Gift BOOKS 
These two catalogs were sent early in and SUPPLIES 
November to all pastors and church for Christmas 
workers on our mailing lists. Catalog i 
No. 82 was also sent to all subscrib- 
ers to THE LUTHERAN. Copies to 
others on request. 
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gious significance featured in these cdnvenient 
service manuals. 
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